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“KAOSPAR” 
FAIENCE TILE 


| Manufactured by California China Products Co. 
National City, San Diego Co., Cal. 


A variety of colors in matte and bright finish glazes, for 

mantels, wainscots, floors, and all interior and exterior decor- 

ative purposes. ‘ 

Landscape and modeled tile in several colors, our specialty. 
Colored designs, gladly furnished. 


WELSH QUARRIES 


We import direct from England, one of the best makes of 
Welsh Quarries, in all of the popular colors, RED, BLUE. 
GREY and BUFF. 

When planning your home, be sure to consider the use of 
quarry tile for your porch floors, terrace and patio, if you 
desire the most pleasing and durable effect. 


Agents for the d’Ascenzo Studios—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Exclusive Designs in Art Glass and 
Glass Mosaic. 


Eugene Parker H. W. Gorham 


PARKER-GORHAM COMPANY 


319 Story Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Main 9319 


There is a Time Limit on Our Reduced 
Rates For 


Carbon Briquets 


Don’t Delay! - Order Now and Save Money 


$8.00 PerTon $4.25 Per Half Ton $2.25 Per Quarter Ton 


FREE DELIVERY, EXCEPT IN OUTLYING DISTRICTS 
WHERE A SMALL ADDITIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGE WILL BE MADE. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Briquet Office Phones Main 8620 and 60199. 
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We Buy and Sell Real Estate 


The Center of 
Los Angeles 
a | VS 
, . =. ; P IN Used to be 
( ALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION MEMES a at the Plaza 
Los ANGELES Waite gas SUR g 
' geeaee Ev Now it is 


Rentals and Insurance 


353 So. Hill St. 
™ FARISH, Pres't 


That’s where 
You Can Rent 
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REAL ESTATE. oe eee OFFICES 
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REAL ESTATE Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 


SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 


4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 63 S. Spring Street Home 60127 Main 5647 


Broadway 
at Eighth 


INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Leading News Stands and Dealers 
in Periodicals in Los Angeles 


(THE GRAPHIC WILL BE FOUND ON SALE 
AT ANY OF THE FOLLOWING PLACES:) 


Alvarado Pharmacy, 6th and Alvarado. 
Arcade Station, 5th and Central 
Bullock’s Book Store, 7th and Broadway. 
Booklovers’ Exchange, 314 Laughlin Bldg. 
Burns’ Pharmacy, Ist and Reno. 
Benavente’s, 4th and Spring. 

Central Stationery, 523 S. Spring. 
Gillespie’s, 233 S. Spring 

Green’s, Pacific Electric Station. 

Holmes, 104 S. Broadway 

Independent (Wagon) Broadway, near Fifth. 
Jones’ Book Store, 226 W. First. 
Kertson’s, 226 Mercantile Place. 

Kemp’s (Wagon) Seventh and Spring. 
Olson’s, Third street, Between Spring and Bwy. 
Parker’s 220 S. Broadway. 

Plenkharp’s, 222 Mercantile Place. 
Smith’s 434 S. Hill. 

Tierney, 4th and Spring. 

Westlake Pharmacy, 7th and Alvarado. 
Van Nuys Hotel, 4th and Main. 


PASADENA 
Jarvis & Prinz. A. D. Vroman 
Pasadena Stationery Co. 


VENICE 
R. C. Halwagner, St. Mark’s Plaza 


To The Great Pine Woods 


MM “Cabin Land” 


WHERE VACATION DELIGHTS 
"NEATH THE SIGHING BOUGHS AWAIT 


Ae HE Trail of the Trolley now leads 

to the fastness of the great San 
Bernardino Mountains with their many 
ideal resorts and beautiful camping 
spots. The 9 a. m. train from Los An- 
geles- over the new San Bernardino 
Line makes the connection most to be 
desired with the San Bernardino Moun- 
tain Auto Line for Skyland, Pine-Crest, 
Little and Big Bear Valleys and 
iknight’s Camp on Big Bear. 

It is best that reservations be made 
through our Information Bureau, though 
accommodations may be obtained on 
arrival at the camps. 

Procure -through tickets to all points 
on the Mountain Auto Line from Pacific 
Electric Agent at-Los Angeles. Geta 
folder. 
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RESULTS OF TUESDAY’S PRIMARIES 


ITH emphatic voice the Republicans of 

California have declared their choice of a 
candidate for governor and in selecting Captain 
John D. Fredericks of Los Angeles county they 
have disclosed a unanimity of opinion that pre- 
sages triumph at the polls next November. It is 
futile for the Johnson commission press to pre- 
tend satisfaction over the nominee of the Re- 
publicans, declaring him an easy candidate to 
beat; they know to the contrary. Fredericks ts 
clean, able, aggressive. He will conduct a ftire- 
less campaign and a winning one. He has the 
faculty of making converts to his cause from the 
platform, and of infusing his followers with un- 
bounded enthusiasm. Because of these traits he 
will prove an opponent stout enough to combat 
the Johnson forces to a finish and after Novem- 
ber 6 the insincere press will be compelled to 
admit its piffling prognosis, Curtin probably will 
head the Democratic ticket. 


Curious, indeed, is the outcome of the primary 
election from which John M. Eshleman emerges 
as the Republican as well as the Progressive 
neminee for lieutenant-governor. This political 
anomaly is due to the lack of unison that pre- 
vailed among the Republicans. With five candi- 
dates contending for supremacy it was inevitable 
that the vote would be so split that Eshleman 
had as good a chance as any of the others to lead. 
I- bears out the assertion of Professor Laprade, 
comment on which we made last week, that the 
direct primary system often results in the selec- 
tion of a candidate chosen by a minority vote 
and in nowise reflective of the desires of the 
majority. However, Mr. Eshlefnan is of good 
timber and he may impart strength to the ticket, 
which will be not exactly what the Johnson con- 
tingent expects. 


Insofar as the judiciary is concerned the prim- 
ary has settled nothing and the dismal process 
of campaigning for votes must be repeated. In 
another column we have paid our respects to 
this irritating and undelectable method of making 
selections. A change of system is imperative. 
It is a reflection on the good taste of Los An- 
geles county that so blatant a candidate for 
United States senator as J. R. Knowland should 
receive a majority vote in this section. The party 
will have no cause for felicitations if the Alameda 
congressman wins. However, he will be opposed 
by Hon. James D. Phelan, former mayor of San 
I’rancisco, whose sound economic platform and 
able, dignified personality should attract a large 
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following from the more liberal-minded Repub- 
licans. As expected, Heney is the nominee of the 
Progressives. The three-cornered fight offers 
Mr. Phelan excellent chance of landing the toga. 
He is the best fitted candidate, mentally and 
temperamentally. 


In the congressional districts the incumbents 
are all renominated, save in the First district, 
where Mr. Kent will go on the ballot by petition 
as an independent. He ought to be returned by 
an increased majority in November. Nearer 
home an interesting situation is unfolded. Cap- 
tain H. Z. Osborne is nominated by the Kke- 
publicans in the Tenth district and will oppose 
his old friend and former Republican colleague, 
William D. Stephens, the incumbent, who 1s re- 
nominated by the Progressives. In the Ninth 
district, F. C. Roberts, Republican, will be pitted 
against Charles -W. Bell, the incumbent, with 
Charles H. Randall looming up as a factor on the 
Prohibition and Democratic tickets. Both Bell 
and Stephens were elected by the Republicans in 
1012. Kettner in the Eleventh will be opposed 
by Needham. Kettner’s recalcitrancy in failing 
to support the President in eliminating free tolls 
should cost him the election. 


JUDICIARY ELECTION DISGRACE 


OBODY who has followed the undignihed 

and unseemly scramble for place on the judi- 
ciary ticket in county, appellate district and even 
supreme court circles can view the spectacle with 
complacency who has the least regard for the 
fitness of things. Such scenes as have been wit- 
nessed in Los Angeles county in the last eight 
weeks, with certain of the candidates for the 
bench indulging in circus tricks to attract the 
voting public, are more than nauseating, they 
are disgraceful and legislative action looking to 
a drastic change in the means of selection must 
be forthcoming if the judiciary of the state is to 
be held in respect. Moreover, if the “open door” 
of the direct primary is maintained pretty soon 
no self-respecting lawyer will subject himself 
to the humiliating process of angling for votes 
which the present reprehensible method of achiev- 
ing nomination entails. 

How undignified for a fine-calibered, able judge 
to have to peddle his tickets, decorate the electric 
light poles and dead walls with his judicial fea- 
tures, and otherwise placard his personality in 
order to gain publicity! Really, it is a shameful 
procedure and must be stopped. How best to 
remedy it is the problem. We have suggested 
a nonpartisan judiciary convention for the con- 
sideration of suitable candidates, whose selections 
shall be ratified by the people, and we hope to 
see the next legislature grapple seriously with 
the subject and evolve a working basis whereby 
the judiciary may be segregated from the direct 
primary horrors. A _ constitutional amendment 
will not be necessary, but who that has had the 
recent object lesson before him will have the 
temerity to deny that a convention will be an 
improvement? 

Little short of vicious is the way one campaign 
has been waged for an appellate court candidate 
who had a students’ machine at his beck and 
call, doing all kinds of politics in his behalf. 
These young men are training to be lawyers, 
but they will easily take degrees in ward poli- 
tics before they are qualified to practice law if 
their pernicious activities are not discouraged. 
It is bad for them and worse for the community 
since it engenders evils that will have lasting 
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detrimental effect. Now, having eliminated one 
or two contenders a repetition of the disgraceful 
scenes is in order, from the county bench to the 
supreme court. It is a heavy burden on the can- 
didates, a menace to the commonwealth and a 
reproach to the state. The people should rise as 
one man to demand in no uncertain voice a re- 
form in our election laws that will efface this 
execrable system. If we are to have a high 
standard of judges in county and state we must 
remove the existent that attend 
their candidacy for office. 


humiliations 


WHERE GERMANY ERRED 


UBLIC sentiment in this country, so far as 

it can be gauged with any accuracy, seems 
to regard the war in Europe as the result of the 
Emperor William’s ambitious plans for national 
agverandizement, rather than the desire of the 
Germanic peoples as a to gain racial 
ascendancy on the continent. Holding this view 
there is a feeling of sympathy for the Germans 
who have striven so zealously and with such sig- 
nal ability to dominate the commercial world, the 
fruits of whose labors are now snatched from 
them. We are aware that earnest effort is being 
made to show that the Germans are a unit in 
supporting the war, but we cannot forget that 
the sources of information are controlled by the 
government and few independent papers have 
the temerity to go counter to the kaiser in these 
times of national stress. 


whole 


Tt is certain that but for the violation of the 
neutrality treaties by Germany, and the invasion 
of Belgium, the strong anti-war element in Eng- 
land would have had influence enough to prevent 
a declaration of war. Jn fact, until the German 
troops began pouring into Belgium a neutral.ty 
league had been formed in Great Britain that 
was making great headway. The Manchester 
Guardian, one of the ablest edited papers in Eng- 
land, outside of London, led in the opposition 
to the war party and was instrumental in arous- 
ing the nation to the desirability of remaining 
netttral. Oxford and Cambridge professors com- 
bined in an appeal to thinking men to maintain 
peace, paying deserved tribute to Germany as a 
nation for its lead in the arts and sciences and 
pointing out that war upon her in the interest 
of Servia and Russia would be a sin against 
civilization. The argument found wide response 
and might have prevailed but for the disregard 
by Germany of the international treaty guaran- 
teeing the neutrality of Belgium, which for near- 
ly a century had been observed by the powers. 
Bismarck, it was pointed out, had not attempted 
to violate it, not even to transport the wounded 
back to Germany, after Sedan, when Belgium ob- 
jected. 


Sir Edward Grey’s masterly review of the 
relations of England to France and of the efforts 
of the British government to effect a peaceable 
settlement of the Austrian-Servia entaglement 
reached attentive ears and while the astute sec- 
retary for foreign affairs was careful to avoid 
harsh criticism of Germany he did not fail to 
point out the menace to Great Britain that lay 
in the German attitude. “With Belgium’s neu- 
trality gone,” said he, “her independence is gone; 
and the moment her independence goes that of 
Holland will follow.” The civilized world realizes 
that no matter what Germany might offer to 
Belgium for permission to invade her territory 
the effect remained the same—loss of indepen- 
dence. This disregard of the treaties, so long in 











furce, in order to evade contact with the French 
forts on the frontier of Luxemburg, has been 
resented by many of Germany’s warmest advo- 
cates and there is no doubt that it was a huge 
mistake. We may still admire Germany, but we 
deplore her grievous course. 


JAPAN ENTERS A DISCLAIMER 


TD OSSIBLY, Japan was coerced into a declara- 

tion of war by her ally, Great Britain, which 
country is naturally anxious to rally all the moral 
and physical support possible in the battle of the 
Titans now progressing. We say, possibly, for 
the peace of the Orient surely was not seriously 
menaced by reason of the presence of German 
cruisers in the harbor of Tsing-tau, Germany’s 
Chinese colony. Japan’s premier, Count Okuma, 
is authority for the statement that ‘Japan acts 
with a clear conscience in conformity with jus- 
tice, and in perfect accord with her ally.” He 
asserts that Japan has no territorial ambition 
and hopes to stand as the promoter of peace in 
the Orient, to effect which Japan has declared 
war on Germany, certainly, a novel way of main- 
taining peace. 

Japan has given solemn assurances to the state 
department that no thought of territorial ag- 
grandizement is entertained in beginning opera- 
tions against the port of Kiao Chow. China’s 
integrity is pledged and the restoration of Kiao- 
Chow to its original sovereign power promised. 
The open door in China, with equal commercial 
opportunity for all the powers, is outlined in a 
note to the secretary of state to which Mr. Bryan 
has replied expressing his satisfaction that so 
honorable a course had been decided upon. There 
is strong skepticism expressed in the comment 
made by China's consul-general in New York, 
who is quoted as saying, “Japan may return 
Kiao-Chow to China, but she will demand some- 
thing in Manchuria in return.” On that score, 
however, Russia would have a word to say. 

We are disposed to believe that Japan fully in- 
tends to adhere to the principles she has enuncia- 
ted, for it is unthinkable that she would deliberate- 
ly break her promises to the United States, with 
which country she has so much at stake. in a 
way, Uncle Sam has taken China under his pro- 
tecting wing, dating from the settlement of the 
Boxer troubles, and any attempt at dismember- 
ment of the younger republic will be severely 
discountenanced by the government at Wash- 
ington. Until anything sinister occurs to shake 
their faith Americans are bound to believe that 
Japan feels obligated to join forces with England 
because of her treaty obligations and for the 
better protection of her own and England’s in- 
terests in the far east. 


HON. DENVER CHURCH TO THE RESCUE 


OOM, room for Hon. Denver S. Church, the 

silver-tongued orator of the San Joaquin 
Valley, who represents the seventh district in 
congress! The other day, this mellifluous native 
son made what his constituents—many of them— 
would term a grand “spiel” in the house, with 
California as his theme. No wonder the Demos- 
thenes of Fresno, inspired by his topic, hypno- 
tized his associates! After admitting that in 
spite of our many blessings we have a few woes, 
Instancing the influx of Hindus and Japanese—a 
on sequitur—since the fearful influx is more in 
the Honorable Denver’s eye than in the state— 
the gentleman temporarily dismissed these phan- 
toms of his brain and devoted himself to a lot of 
word painting. Here is a fair sample of his 
euphonious prolation: 

I wish you could stand on the summit of the 
Sierras, 12,000 feet above that shore, at close of 
day, like the pioneers of old, and with your hand 
above your brow, look westward and behold the 
sun as it passes through the red heavens behind 
the Pacific, far away—superb vision of beauty, 


surpassing any of the fancy pictures of this east- 
ern land—and in the morning behold the twin 
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sister picture of the night before, the sun rise 
above the Wasatch, this side of the great Salt 
Lake, a thousand miles away. Step lightly, you 
are on hallowed ground, for this is where the pio- 
neers stood in 1849, and by yon spring is where 
they camped and slept the first night on Califor- 
nia soil. From here they picked their trails and 
took their course. They ran the drifts, they sunk 
the shafts, they washed the sands and rocked the 
mountain streams for gold; but they are gone, 
their camp fires have long since ceased to burn, 
their cabins have fallen with the weight of years, 
and, like their broken picks and shovels, their 
work is done and they are still. 

Then the esteemed representative from the 
Seventh district led his colleagues into the Yose- 


mite— 


Where the storm king reigns upon his granite 
throne, 

Where the lightnings flash around the thunder’s 
home, 

Where the eagle builds her nest, and the lofty 
peaks defy, 

Where rivers fall from towering heights, and 
rainbows paint the sky. 


Possibly, this quatrain is an emanation of the 
Hon. Denver’s brain. If so, we must gently de- 
precate the attempt to make “throne” rhyme with 
“home.” It may be acceptable in Fresno, where 
his constituency is stronger on raisins than on 
Sapphics, but in the Athens of California, towit, 
Pasadena, slovenly rhymes of like nature are 
frowned upon. However, not to be hypercritical, 
hie we to the redwood and sequoia groves, where, 
in “days gone by,” the Honorable Denver, as a 
shoeless child, loved to climb their rough and 
rugged trunks—O, slivers! Thus, up and down, 
in and out of the glorious state of California, the 
member from Fresno roamed, paying tribute to 
the native wonders, natural and artificial, finally 
returning to his muttons, the exclusion of the 
Orientals. 


Now, the Honorable Denver’s bete noir is the 
Hindu. He tells us why. It seems that the 
heathen Hindu land is overrun by thirty-three 
varieties of poisonous serpents. (There are fifty- 
seven varieties of Hon. Heinz’ in this country.) 
Mr. Church has counted them, we believe, the 
worst of which is the cobra. Mr. Church does 
not love the cobra. He assured his associates 
in congress that the bite of the cobra is certain 
death and because of this unpleasant tendency 
Mr. Church refuses to love the Hindus, who 
worship the “slimp” reptile. There are 35,000,000 
of Hindus in India, announces Mr. Church, which 
we believe is about one hundred millions shy 
of the number. Last year, according to immigra- 
tion statistics upward of seventeen Hindus over- 
ran the Pacific coast and Mr. Church is afraid 
the other 34,999,983 will be heading this way 
unless we put the kibosh on their activities. He 
wants congress to get busy so that the heathen 
temples and their “slimp” cobra gods shall not 
deface our lovely California. Fresno ought to be 
proud of the Hon. Denver S. Church. We are. 


ANTIQUATED NAVIGATION LAWS 


fh RANSFER of foreign vessels to American 

registry by partial purchase or otherwise 
raises the old question, What will the belliger- 
ents do in the event that the newly acquired 
ships are overhauled while carrying cargoes from 
one port to another? Ina transfer of flag where 
the control has vested in Americans, but the 
registry has been foreign, doubtless, no trouble 
can or will be made, but the buying of foreign 
ships either in whole or in part renews old ques- 
tions of international dispute. By the Declara- 
tion of London, signed in 1909 by Germany, 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Japan and Rus- 
sia, it was forbidden of neutrals to buy idle ships 
owned by belligerents on the ground that such 
vessels from a state of uncertain value are trans- 
formed into cash calculated to aid the country 
at war. M. Edouard Clunet, a French expert on 
international law, holds that the United States 
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by buying steamers in refuge in American ports 
will be in violation of the London Declaration 
of 1999. 

[his was a point discussed in congress. Sena- 
tor Weeks of Massachusetts recalled a precedent 
that is of interest at this time. In the Civil War 
Captain Semmes of the Confederate sloop Ala- 
bama, cruising in eastern waters, fell in with a 
ship which looked like an American, flying the 
British flag. It turned out to be the Martaban, 
but in the American service was known as the 
Texan Star. In an Indian port it had transferred 
its allegiance to England in due form, so far as 
the ship’s papers were concerned, but the transfer 
was only ten days old and had been made after 
the Alabama had been reported in those seas. 
Captain Semmes removed the officers, who were 
Americans, and the crew, also Americans, hauled 
down the British flag and destroyed the ship and 
cargo, although the latter was clearly British, 
the rice having been taken aboard at Maulmain, 
the vessel clearing for Singapore. Supposing a 
transferred German ship, flying our fag and car- 
from one American 
port to another be overhauled by a 
British man-ofwar, crew taken off, the 
American flag hauled down and the ship sunk? 
What position would the United States take in 
that event? Great Britain no protest in 
the case of the Texan Star; would we remain 
sinilarly supine if our flag were given like treat- 
flying aboard one of our newly- 
It is a pertinent question. 


American 
should 
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What should be done in order to recruit our 
merchant marine and restore it to its old-time 
glory is to remove the intolerable burdens to 
which our shipping is subjected; the antiquated 
navigation laws need to be amended and all the 
bars which have obstructed the growth of 
merchant marine for the last fifty years shi 
be thrown down. Subsidies will not serve ; 
permanent cure; they are a poor crutch at best 
and are not regarded with favor by the American 
people as a whole. While England and Germany 
are restrained by circumstances from engaging 
In competition with us is a good time to start in 
with our navigation reforms. By the time the 
belligerents are at peace and able to turn their 
attention to the field of commerce the United 
States should have so good a start that our ships 
could not be overtaken in the race for the 
world’s carrying trade. This is our opportunity 
and if congress is wise it will take full advantage 
of it. The shipbuilder has been pampered long 
enough and to the ruination of our merchant 
marine. It is time to give the shipowners their 
inuing. 


BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY SERENE 


Q HREWDER business men than General M. 
““ TY. Sherman and Mr. E. P. Clark of Los 
Angeles are not often to be met, hence news that 
the motordrome, occupying space owned by the 
Beach Land Company at Playa Del Rey, in which 
Messrs. Clark and Sherman are the chief stock- 
holders, is to be torn down and the land utilized 
for the growing of sugar beets is of special in- 
terest. Only a few days ago the local Hearst 
Examiner tearfully told of the ruination that 
threatened the beet sugar industry due to the 
free entry of Cuban sugar and the sad blow 
wrought to the growers of California by reason 
of the Underwood tariff law. Several stock- 
jobbing beet sugar mills that had been badly 
managed or were huilt mainly to boom adjacent 
real estate, were cited as showing what was bound 
to happen to others in the near future, and a 
doleful tale generally was recited. Incidentally, 
sugar jumped up three cents a pound the day the 
article was printed, but that is another story. 
Why is this Playa Del Rey land to be utilized 
for the raising of sugar beets? Because the 


owners know that California is so situated that . 


the beet sugar industry, when in good hands, has’ 
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nothing to fear from free trade Cuban sugar. 
So long as beet sugar can be produced at three 
cents a pound the manufacturers can snap their 
fingers at the imported article that comes in duty 
free, for it cannot reduce their profits below what 
still remains good dividends on their investment. 
The great asset in Southern California is plenty 
of sunlight and with this chief factor twenty per 
cent sugar beets are assured. That is to say, a 
ton of beets that will cost the manufacturer six 
dollars will yield 400 pounds of refined sugar 
which at five cents a pound is $20 gross. After 
deducting for depreciation, brokerage and other 
fixed charges the tidy profit of forty per cent 
remains to the mill. Mr. Spreckels has testified 
that the cost at the Watsonville factory did not 
exceed $2.80 and it is asserted that the Oxnard 
mills have been able to produce refined sugar at 
$2.25 a hundred. If anyone doubts these state- 
ments we refer the skeptic to the exhaustive in- 
vestigations of the Hardwick house committee in 
congress, two years ago, and the evidence ad- 
duced at that timé. Mr. Willett, the noted sugar 
expert of New York, testified that removal of the 
tariff on sugar would not affect the California 
beet sugar industry detrimentally since the ability 
to produce sugar at three cents enabled the mills 
to thrive in spite of the free Cuban article. 

Asa matter of fact we have had free sugar from 
Hawaii for years without impairing our local 
beet sugar industry and since the price is con- 
trolled in New York there is no sharp competi- 
tion to reduce profits. When it comes to selling 
sugar to the consumer the coast does not get 
any direct benefit from the free entry or the 
fact that the beet sugar mills have no internal 
duty to pay. The freight rate to the nearest point 
at which a competitor could furnish sugar is 
added below the price for the reason that no- 
hody can sell it cheaper. The beet sugar in- 
dustry in California has no occasion to worry 
and the beet sugar growers—the farmers—ought 
to get six dollars a ton for their twenty per cents 
without any trouble. In fact, as the mills attain 
still greater efficiency the old price of $5.25 for 
fifteen per cent beets, plus 30 cents for additional 
percentages, should be restored. Now let any 
standpatter rise up and refute these statements 
if he can! 


EARLISM GETS A JOLT 


EVIEWING the primary vote in city and 
4* county, so far as the returns are tabulated to 
date, (Thursday morning), interesting results are 
revealed. As demonstrating the decline of Earl- 
ism is the extremely light vote given to the Tri- 
bune-Express candidate for attorney, 
Vincent Morgan, who was a bad third in the race 
and is now eliminated. One begins to suspect 
that the former victories claimed by the Earl 
papers were due to the energetic and astute work 
of Mr. Lissner rather than to any particular in- 
fluence exerted by the discredited self-aspiring 
boss of the Progressive party in Los Angeles 
county. Poor political judgment was shown in 
supporting a loser like Morgan when Earl might 
have scored easily with Woolwine. 
demonstrated the superfluous publication of the 
Tribune which, after Johnson’s defeat in Novem- 
ber, will give its owner excuse for discontinuing 
its further costly maintenance. 

Messrs. Hammel and Cline appear to have the 
honor of contesting again in November for the 
shrievalty. Joyce made a capital race, but was 
handicapped by the wider personal acquaintance 
of the sheriff and former sheriff with the voters. 
County Assessor Hopkins is given a handsome 
lead over his opponent, Walter Mallard, and is 
the only candidate at the primaries who finds it 
unnecessary to continue his campaign. At this 
writing Justice Conrey appears to have a slight 
lead for presiding judge of the appellate court, 
but is compelled to prolong the fight for su- 
premacy until November. The peculiar judg- 
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ment of many of the voters in this instance 1s 
demonstrated almost as startlingly as in the in- 
dorsement of Knowland for United States sena- 
tor. Circus methods have their reward and the 
uninformed or undiscriminating are affected by 
the beating of tom-toms and the personal affida- 
vits of the interested parties to the exclusion of 
worth and fitness. 

In the contest for district attorney a neck-and- 
neck race between Ford and Woolwine has de- 
veloped which promises to be the center of in- 
terest in the coming county campaign. Wool- 
wine has revealed surprising strength and with 
the natural accessions of former Morgan ad- 
herents is likely to show his rival a clean pair of 
heels November 6. This statement is made with- 
out bias and is a logical deduction of the primary 
vote. Over in the Ninth district the excellent 
showing made by Randall for congress makes 
him a formidable competitor in the three- 
cornered race. Pasadena is strongly prohibition 
in its affiliations and with the Democratic sup- 
port combined the Highland Park editor may 
slip in a winner with Bell and Roberts dividing 
the Progressive-Republican votes. 


fGrowsings in an old 


_ Book Bhop 


A NDREW LANG thought “it was a pity that 


: all owners of books did not put their signa- 
tures on a fly-leaf:—it is more interesting than 
a book-plate and takes up less room.” Yet Mr. 
Lang “never did anything of the sort” himself. 
Dr. John Brown, (the “beloved physician,” Sir 
Noel Patson called him,) often wrote his signa- 
ture on the title-page; so did Leigh Hunt and 
George Cruikshank. One does not mind such 
names as these on the title. “Chauncey Bulkley, 
Yale College, 1814,’ was a modest youth who did 
well to emulate Thackeray at Trinity College, 
and sign his name on a fly-leaf. Rather a book- 
plate than no identification at all, but alas! a 
book-plate does appeal to the vandal. 

“Our old books are haunted things, but in an 
obscure way, when they lack signatures,’ Mr. 
Lang goes on to tell us, in Bibliographica. And 
they are obscurely haunted when they bear only 
such names as Chauncey Bulkley’s. One wishes 
this particular youth might revisit “the glimpses 
of the moon,” not to “make night hideous,” but 
to give an account of himself and his book. He 
was a boy at Yale, and his book is a copy of 
“The Works of Horace, translated literally into 
English prose; for the use of those who are de- 
sirous of acquiring or recovering a competent 
knowledge of the Latin Language. By C. Smart 
A. M. of Pembroke College, Cambridge.” With 
its Latin text on one page and the literal English 
ou the other, the book, doubtless, was useful to 
Master Bulkley. It is in two volumes, “dumpy 
twelves,” “bruised and bulged,’ and its untidy 
sheepskin covers and weil-thumbed leaves bear 
evidence of active service. But these evidences 
of service may come from other hands, as an- 
other’s name illuminates the fly-leaf now, a fam- 
iliar one which may be readily divined from the 
following note, written in Francis Wilson’s deli- 
cate chirography: 

“This little book and I had many a joyous mo- 
ment between scenes and acts during the ‘Er- 
minie’ Season of 1893-4, 

With a massic-laden ditty 
And a classic maiden pretty 
We painted up the city, 


And Maecenas paid the freight! 
—March 23rd, 1894, Chicago Opera House. 


Lad 


The names of Mathew Carey and Thomas and 
William Bradford are among the Philadelphia 
booksellers for whom Foy & Kammerer printed 
the book in 1808—the first time Mr. Smart’s 
‘Horace’ had been given an American dress, 
though the translator had been dust and ashes 
thirty-eight years. Thetpaper, all “foxed and 
flea’d,” is mellowed with age, and the corner of 


a leaf, turned down in the folding, shows that 
our early binders were as “enterprising” as those 
of today who “calculate on their shavings paying 
their rent.” 

Dear old Venusian, your “tribes of minstrels, 
strollers, mimics” fell on evil days; they fare bet- 
ter in ours, and many are good fellows. At least 
one among them, a Maecenas of a later day, 
could not pass as you lay smoldering in dust and 
decay, amid the rubbish of the “four-penny box,” 
your sheepskin sides crackling in the sun; so on 
“anelazed shelves” you take your place with those 
other “worshipful tomes of mine.” 


I feel your great hearts throbhing deep in quire, 
And hear you breathing round me in the gloom. 


You alone, Horace, “unmatched, unmet, we 
have not known,” but your “mimic” brother who 
knew you not living, is today among your most 
pious worshippers. “Between scenes and acts” 
he sips your wise philosophy. To him your book 
is an “orchard of knowledge,” “a _ stiil-beating 
heart of the noble dead.” To him it has been, 
to use again the words of Mr. Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, as one of those “love-letters that pass 
from hand to hand of a thousand lovers that 
never meet.” 


No “Sheraton Shriner,”’ but." sheepatin 
blistered,” this litthe book, without “odour of 
camphor,” was passed down the century from 
the hand of Chauncey Bulkley, himself unknown 
to fame, a worthy companion of the “ ... worm- 
drilled Jesuits’ Horace,” besung by Mr. Dobson. 

One’s regard for a book (otherwise of little 
interest) that comes from the hand of a friend 
deepens into a feeling of real affection if that 
book happens to be of literary valuc, and a some- 
time companion of that friend. When Mr. Chris- 
topher Smart translated, the word ‘literal’ was 
not a synonym for “such deviations from the 
text as are required by the purer morals of the 
present day.” Yet our “purer morals” are never 
offended by his literalness, nor are they ever by 
those who read the old Venusian aright in the 
original. 

One wonders if Mr. Smart’s Horace is an un- 
common book?. Mr. Edmund Gosse does not 
even allude to it in his delightful paper on 
Smart’s “Poems’’—perhaps, such an allusion was 
not called for. But Mr. Gosse writes (1886) of 
Smart as a “Cambridge poet of whom little has 
hitherto been known.” He became a Fellow of 
Pembroke College in 1745 and drew his allow- 
ances from that institution of learning, except 
during his periodical visits to the madhouse, until 
a short time after his marriage in 1/53. The poet 
Gray complained of his “lies, impertinence and 
ingratitude”; while Dr. Johnson exclaimed against 
his unjust confinement in bedlam, where for ex- 
ercise he used “to walk to the ale-house; but he 
was carried back again. His infirmities were not 
noxious to society. He insisted on people pray- 
ing with him; and I’d as lief pray with Kit Smart 
as anyone else. Another charge was that he 
did not love clean linen; and I have no passion 
for it.” 

Why did Kit Smart turn Horace into English 
prose? Mr. Gosse shares with the late Mr. 
Browning a good opinion of his original verse, 
and quotes, as “patheically applicable to Smart 
himself as a man,” the following lines from his 
Song to David: 

His muse, bright angel of his verse, 
Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce, 
For all the pangs that rage; 

Blest light, still gaining on the gloom, 


The more than Michal! of his bloom, 
The Abishag of his age. 


W. IRVING WAY. 


Is This the Prize Golf Story? 


I should like to know if anyone can match this 
golf story: After taking five ineffectual strokes 
to elevate his ball out of a bunker, a certain 
Burlingame clergyman, with a deep scowl on his 
face and distress in his eyes, threw down his 
niblick and exclaimed: “It’s no use! I'll have 
to give it up!’ “Oh, don’t get discouraged,” 
said his partner. “You'll get the hang of the 
fame yet.” “] don't ae@aameive™up the, camen 
snapped the clergyman; “I mean give up the 
@amistry.” 


Women and Motherhood 


More and more must we demand that women 
be freed from unmeaning drudgery—and from 
the enervating influences of support in return 
for sex, in marriage or out of it. Only by self- 
assertion and by self-development through the 
work which she may elect, will woman come nto 
her own. And if she does. we need not fear for 
motherhood. We shall know perchance thea 
that, until then, we had not dreamed of its glories 
and its consummations.—florence Kiper in The 
Forum, 








Club Celebrates Its Majority 


Squirrelelnn Club is of age. Jt celebrated its 
twenty-first birthday anniversary last Saturday 
night and there were great doings at the Inn 
about which the cottages are grouped. John 
Eugene Fishburn was master of the revels and 
his wit and humor maintained the party at a 
perihelion of joyousness. The Squirrel Inn Club 
owns one hundred and twenty acres of land on 
the heights above Arrowhead, the invasion of 
which by transient tourists has becoine so marked 
ot late that in self-defense the club members have 
had to pass resolutions instructing the manager 
of the Inn to deny accommodations to any out- 
siders unless they are guests of members or have 
a card of invitation. The extent to which de- 
mands have been made by the general public of 
late has proved so great a burden that space at 
the Inn has been occupied by strangers to the 
disadvantage of club members, hence the appli- 
cation of the rule, which will be enforced in 
future. The season has been a happy one with 
the score or more of cottages the scene of con- 
tinuous parties and week-end  jollifications. 
Among the members who have participated are 
the John E. Fishburn family, Andrew M. Chaftey 
family, the J. Bond Francisco family, the W. L. 
Valentines, the Stantons of Pasadena, the W. H. 
Burnhams of Los Angeles, Mrs. Fred Wood, 
Mrs. Wadleigh, A. H. Halsted of Riverside and 
Mr. Fleming of Pasadena, whose house party last 
week was of the gayest nature. 


Lynn Helm’s True Democracy 


Lynn Helm’s appointment as federal judge is 
not likely to be delayed by reason of the asser- 
tions made by the Bledsoe contingent that his 
Democracy is of a vacillating character. I have 
it direct from George Patton that soon after 
Lynn Helm came to Los Angeles in 1896 he was 
a delegate to the Democratic district convention 
that nominated Patton for congress, Lynn Helm 
being one of his warmest supporters. “Ever 
since,” asserts the indomitable George, “Lynn’s 
devotion to the Democratic party has been true 
and steadfast.” JI hear that Judge Bledsoe told 
a mutual friend the other day he was not par- 
ticularly pleased with certain of the Democratic 
candidates and was not sure that he would sup- 
port them at the polls. There’s the difference. 


Dr. McArthur in London 


Among the Los Angeles contingent on the 
continent this summer were Dr. W. T. McArthur 
and his wife. Last news from them was dated 
Heidelberg, with London as their next objective: 
From the Hotel Cecil, date of August 12, 1 am 
in receipt of the following interesting letter from 
Dr. McArthur. He writes: 

“When I dropped you a card from Heidelberg 
a few weeks ago, telling you of the duelling con- 
tests | witnessed there, [| had no idea that all 
Europe was on the eve of a more ferocious bat- 
tle. We were fortunate in getting away from 
the continent before the hell hounds of war were 
let loose. We feel quite safe in London, but do 
not know just when we can get passage home. 
Our boat, the Aquitania, has been taken over by 
the government, and we are obliged to get an- 
other or swim. There are a gréat many Ameri- 
cans stranded here—many have gone home—and 
many more are still on the continent. Drs. Whit- 
man and Witherbee sailed on the Celtic about a 
week ago, Dr. and Mrs. Rex Brown of Santa 
Barbara have gone home. Drs. Brainerd and 
Ross Moore of Los Angeles, and Dr. Newman 
of San Diego are still here. George I. and Mrs. 
Cochrane, and Judge and Mrs. Davis of Berkeley 
Square have just arrived in London. Their rapid 
movements on the continent, in the last ten days, 
do not seem to have injured their health in any 
way. London was excited the night war was 
declared, and, toma few days” after, when™the 
army and navy were mobilizing, The streets and 
hotels were crowded night and day with anxious- 
looking people. Soldiers were marching every- 
where. But it is remarkable how quickly good 
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old conservative London got down to steady 
business, and today you would never imagine 
war was going on.” 

Dr. McArthur encloses two illustrated post- 
cards which satirically set forth prevailing con- 
ditions. The “last car from the continent’ is 
shown packed with struggling passengers includ- 
ing six straddling the trolley pole and one hang- 
ing therefrom. The other portrays the “height of 
the season” in London and depicts apartment 
houses with “standing room only” for rent. Hen- 
houses and coal sheds are “for let” and the ridge 
poles of houses are occupied. Both the doctor 
and his wife are well and are looking forward to 
that time when they will land safe and sound in 
Los Angeles. 


Revival of Racing Unlikely 


I find in the San Francisco Wasp a story by 
Phil Lichtenstein, to the effect that Baron Long, 
of the malodorous Vernon Country Club assured 
him a movement is on foot to revive racing in 
Southern California on the “oral betting” basis. 
Iirst of all Vernon has no track, and property 
is too valuable to make it probable that enough 
capital could be obtained to secure the neces- 
sary site. In the second place, Long is not the 
most reliable spokesman conceivable for South- 
ern California. With these few remarks, here is 
the Wasp story: “There can be no doubt now 
that an attempt to popularize ‘oral betting’ rac- 
ing which has finally become the vogue in New 
York, will be made at Vernon, near Los Angeles, 
next winter, when the city will be filled with 
tourists. I saw Baron Long at Techau’s Tavern 
yesterday, and he tells me of this fact. If the 
sport can flourish in New York, it can in Los 
Angeles. All betting will be of a ‘credit’ char- 
acter and ‘settlement’ will be away from the 
course a day later, after the style of Tattersal’s 
in England, and Cavanagh’s Club in New York. 
Thomas J. McCarey is at the head and front of 
the movement for a revival of racine in south- 
land. The syndicate idea of ownership of horses 
and jockeys may be a stumbling block, but it is 
an economical feature of the plans, and not in- 
tended to serve as means of forcing results. 
Leave out this feature, and the race meet wun- 
doubtedly would prove successful. There are 
plenty of horses available that would participate 
in a regular meeting, even a betless one.” 


Roughing it a la Joe Knowles 


“Joe Knowles has nothing on us,” remarked 
Forrest Stanley the other day, telling about a 
trip he and George Clayton, Bruce Pitcher, Don 
Thompson and Matt Slavin Jr., made to Bear 
Valley and return in a humble Ford. “All we 
had that Joe Knowles didn’t, when we started 
out, was the automobile and the raiment neces- 
sary to make our way in the world. We didn’t 
know where we were going, nor how far, nor 
cared. We didn’t have a knife or a fork, or even 
a cup, We drank out of tin cans we picked up 
along the road, and bought all our supplies from 
campers we met coming this way. This was very 
foxy on our part, as most of them were glad to 
get rid of the extra load, and others didn’t have 
the nerve to take any money in payment, so our 
food cost hardly anything. George Clayton was 
the cook of the outfit, and when it comes to 
heating a can of baked beans, believe me, George 
is there. Don Thompson was the shover—yes 
shover—he was the fellow that picked up the 
Ford and carried it over any obstruction in the 
trail, and he was glad we didn’t have a Pierce 
Arrow. Early on the trip, when I saw the char- 
acter of our camp outfit, I chose to be dish- 
washer, which hung on me the responsibility of 
throwing away the tin cans and cracker boxes 
after meals. Slavin was the low comedian of the 
crowd. It was a bully trip and we made it with- 
out the first symptom of automobile trouble.” 


Put the Editor on His Honor 


I have just heard of one of the cleverest press 
agent tricks of the recent primary campaign. A 
publicity man who had been experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty breaking into print in one of 
the dailies, made a bet of $10 with the city editor 
that his man would get through the primaries. 
At the time the wager was inade it looked as if 
the publicity man would lose, as his candidate 
was not particularly well known. The money 
having been posted, the press agent renewed his 
assault upon the paper in question, and the city 
editor could not well refuse to print the matter 
furnished, as such a course naturally would lay 
him open to the charge of turning down the 
promotion material in order to win his bet. The 
publicity man cannily charged the bet in his 
expense account, and had it refunded, as a pre- 
caution in case he lost, but his activities were so 
effective that his man was nominated. I have not 
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yet heard whether or not he refunded to his em- 
ployer the money he won from the city editor. 
I should think, however, that his wisdom entitled 
him to, at least, this much of a bonus. 


Capt. Peacocke Now Famous 


Captain Leslie T. Peacocke, a moving picture 
magazine called “The Movie Pictorial’ declares, 
is now “the foremost photo playwright of Amer- 
ica. IIe has almost four hundred produced 
photo plays to his credit. He has, as a salaried 
writer, outstripped all the established authors, 
novelists and playwrights. He has written some- 
thing that gets the money.” This, indeed. is 
fame. Captain Peacocke is well known in Los 
Angeles, where he was active in directing ama- 
teur theatricals until he discovered his forte in 
writing scenarios. He is the author of the An- 
nette Kellerman film drama, “Neptune’s Daugh- 
ter,’ and of many other big feature photo plays. 
The Universal company has Capt. Peacocke un- 
der contract at what is said to be the largest 
salary paid any staff writer by film companies, 
or by publications. 


Assures a Fine Building 


That C. J. Kubach & Co., who have just com- 
pleted the imposing Merchants’ National Bank 
Building, at Sixth and Spring streets, have been 
awarded the contract for the big store of J. W. 
Robinson & Co. at Seventh and Grand, assures 
a fine structure for the new home of this enter- 
prising house. The work alreavy nas begun, and 
it is to be ready for occupation within a year, 
no small task considering that the building covers 
an entire block on Seventh street and goes back 
a normal half block on Grand and Hope. It its 
certain to be a credit to the coming glories of 
West Seventh street, the width and geographical! 
advantages of which assure its important future. 


Paul Armstrong’s Witty Chauffeur 


Perhaps wit is contagious, and that may ex- 
plain why Paul Armstrong’s chauffeur was so 
ready with an answer to a rural board of auto- 
mobile censorship in a Maine town recently. 
Armstrong, who has been expected back in Los 
Angeles this summer with another sheaf of new 
plays, has been automobiling in New England 
instead. There is a law in Maine requiring 
chauffeurs to undergo a sort of a third degree 
examination regarding their qualifications to run 
an automobile, and if their answers are satisfac- 
tory, they are given a certificate that protects 
them from further official molestation. Paul and 
his driver went before this committee in the 
first little town after crossing into Maine, and the 
chauffeur answered all questions in a satisfactory 
manner. As Mr. Armstrong and his driver started 
to leave the office, one of the members of the ofh- 
cial board chirped: “Say, young man, jist one 
more question before you go. Supposing you 
was coming along the road with your machine 
and met me with a skittish hoss, what would you 
do”’ “I would instantly stop,” replred™the*thaut- 
feur, “and take the car apart and hide it im the 
grass until you had passed.” There were no fur- 
ther questions asked. 


Getting to the Bottom of It 


There were two big newspaper beats scored 
by evening papers within the last week or so. 
One of these was the Herald’s report of the 
great victory of the German forces over the 
Allies near Waterloo, in the Monday paper. The 
Express did not have a word of this, and the next 
day Edwin T. Earl, publisher of the newspaper 
by virtue of his bank account, wrote a note to 
City Editor Jim Bloor demanding of him an ex- 
planation. In the excitement that followed, Bloor 
apparently forgot just where the actual blame 
lay, himself, and made a few remarks to the tele- 
graph editor, Taggart. Thereupon, the latter re- 
signed forthwith, demanded his “time,” took his 
hat and coat from a nail and walked forth, re- 
marking “I can’t stand this sort of thing any 
longer.” Of course, it was preposterous to blame 
the staff for not printing a story which the Asso- 
ciated Press, upon which the paper must depend 
for its telegraphic news, did not have, but that 1s 
significant of the turmoil in the Earl offices. The 
other story likewise was a scoop on the Asso- 
ciated Press, and was registered by the Record, 
which has the United Press service. This was 
the death of the Pope, the Record being the only 
Los Angeles afternoon paper which had the story 
the day it occurred. The Associated Press tried 
to discredit it by an attempt to show that the 
death did not actually occur until several hours 
after the Record printed the story, but it was 
finally divulged that the official ceremonies over 
the body of the Pontiff began at 6 o’clock, Roman 
time, exactly twenty-four hours after the Pope’s 
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demise, in accordance with a time-honored cus- 
‘om, which was proof positive that the Associated 
Press was badly beaten on the biggest scoop in 
years. The secret of this big beat by the United 
Press, 1 hbelteve, is in the fact that its corre- 
spondent in Rome, Wood, seems to be in close 
touch with persons of authority in the Vatican, 
for several times he has put over similar, though 
less important coups. There is always a con- 
siderable amount of red tape around the an- 
nouncement of the death of a Pope, and the 
United Press man, doubtless, had a short cut, 
which gave his papers several hours’ start on this 
big story. 


Yes, Whiffen Had the Nerve 


I speculated last week as to whether or not 
Acting Mayor Whiffen would have the nerve to 
rush through the appointment of a tax collector 
to succeed Clarence Taggart, in the absence of 
Mayor Rose on his vacation. He had. Early this 
week he discovered his “justification” in the legal 
necessity of having a tax collector permanently 
“on the job,” and Oscar Upright, previously un- 
heard of in civic politics or affairs, was named, 
the council with remarkable dispatch confirming 
the appointment. Just what His Honor will have 


to say about all this when he gets back, is a 
question, but Rose has had so much trouble with 
appointments, appointees, and confirmations, ever 
since he took office, that he may be glad to have 
the whole thing thus taken off his hands. 


Model For Downtown Builders 


Contractors crecting buildings on the congest- 
ed streets such as Broadway and Spring—or 
those who control the contractors, which is more 
to the point—would do well to pattern them- 
selves in one respect at least, after those who 
have in charge the building of the new Broad- 
way Department Store main building at Fourth 
and Broadway. Instead of the ordinary eyesore 
which is erected, simply to satisfy the city ordi- 
nance, for the protection of pedestrians, there has 
been built an attractive frame “alley,” of good. 
planed lumber, painted a cool grey. The usual 
makeshift is of the roughest boards, with slivers 
protruding so that they scrape off upon the hands 
and clothing of those who are forced in the jam 
to crowd against them, and many walk out into 
the street to avoid going through these funnels. 
The passage around the Broadway Store cornet 
is broad and without tiresome stairs for entrance 
and egress. Its plans and specifications should 
be adopted as a standard by the city cotncil, 
for the guidance of contractors, and their prin- 
cipals, who have less regard for the convenience 
of the public, and the appearance of the city. 


Does Newspaper Support Help? 


Political candidates may well pause to ask 
whether newspaper support is of any real bene- 
fit. Thomas Lee Woolwine’s showing in the race 
for district attorney is a case in point. Ford had 
the strongest kind of support from the Times, 
which doubtless weakened him materially, and 
obtained for him no votes that he would not have 
received because of his affiliations with the Re- 
publican party. Morgan was persistently urged 
upon the people by the Earl morning and evening 
papers, without apparent benefit, not even polling 
the normal Progressive vote. The Examiner and 
the Herald treated all about alike, and the Record 
alone openly advocated the nomination of Wool- 
wine. Not only that, but the Times absolutely 
refused to mention his name, even in adverse 
criticism or in reporting the proceedings of the 
Graham extradition case in which important mat- 
ter Woolwine was one of the attorneys. The 
only time his name was printed in the Times was 
when a fake advertisement was published at the 
top of the “help wanted” column, asking persons 
desirous of obtaining employment as_ precinct 
workers at the primaries, to apply at the Wool- 
wine headquarters. The several hundred per- 
sons who applied and were informed that the 
advertisement was a trick of unknown political 
origin, took out their vengeance through about 
half of them volunteering for work without pay. 
The Times had the nerve to send around a col- 
lector to try to get money from the Woolwine 
managers for the advertisement, but there was no 
conviction in his demand, and he did not pause 
to argue the matter. But to return to the origi- 
nal point, it does not appear that any of the suc- 
cessful candidates owe much to the open espousal 
of their cause by the datly newspapers. 


Is Tribune to be New “Monitor”? 


There is a persistent rumor in newspaper circles 
that. after the November state election, the Tri- 
bune will be taken over by the Christian Science 
Monitor. This, of course, cannot be officially 
confirmed or denied at this edge of the conti- 
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nent, but the appearance here several weeks ago 
of Alexander Dodge, managing editor of the 
Manitor, in the capacity of consulting, or ad- 
visory editor of all Earl publications in Califor- 
nia, gave color to the rumor, as it is well known 
that Earl would not consent to pay the salary 
necessary to woo Mr. Dodge from the Boston 
success to his Los Angeles failure. The remark- 
able success of the Monitor, moreover, it is said, 
has encouraged the Christian Science church 
leaders to believe that it can be duplicated on 
this coast, since the eastern publication already 
has a big circulation out here, which doubtless 
could be doubled or trebled if the news were 
fresher, and its readers did not take it simply 
for its “magazine” features. Moreover, Earl has 
lost standing with the local Christian Science 
organizations of late. from a variety of causes 
not necessary to enumerate here, since thev in- 
volve personalities. That the Tribune will be 
dropped as soon as its unlucky owner can let go 
with the minimum of sacrifice of pride, has long 
been understood. Whether or not the paper will 
be taken over by the Christian Science people, 
remains to be seen. 


Mestayer to be Here Soon 


Harry Mestayer will be seen in Los Angeles 
again in a week or so. He is with Holbrook 
Blinn, who is on tour with the Princess Theater 
one-act plays, and the company comes to the 
Mason Opera House early in September. It has 
been creating quite a furore in San Francisco, 1 
understand. The last I remember hearing of 
Blinn and his venture, was when Chicago’s uni- 
formed policemen visited the performances, and 
decided they were offensive. 


Mrs. Pat Campbell and Ibsen 


Louis Anspacher, who has been in Los Angeles 
directing the production of his excellent drama, 
“His Son” at the Burbank, brings a new story 
of Mrs. Patrick Campbell. which came to him 
frst hand. “Mrs. Campbell saw the first Ibsen 
performances in London, when Miss Achurch 
played Nora in ‘A Doll’s House,’ and straight- 
way decided that she wanted a play by the same 
author. So she packed off to Norway and visited 
the grim old bear of Scandinavia in his lair. 
‘Wont you please write a role for me?’ the 
pretty and young actress asked. Jbsen glowered 
at her. ‘Madam, I[ don’t write roles, I write 
plays,’ he growled, and Mrs. Pat toddled back 
to London pondering the answer. Straightway, 
she became an intense admirer of Ibsen, and 
probably the greatest interpreter of his women.” 


“No Copies Sent Through the Mails” 


There has appeared upon the news stands a 
badly printed and illiterate publication which 
promises to issue monthly, under the title, “The 
Image Breaker,” a palpable steal from the title 
of Charles Rann Kennedy’s latest play, “The Idol 
Breakers,” though what images are to be broken 
does not at first appear. The magazine is frankly 
socialistic, with an unusual degree of violence 
verging upon anarchy, and the “bug” is finally 
discovered by the fact that the editor is an- 
nounced as C. H. Allen, while the principal ar- 
ticle in the hodge-podge of quotations and ravings 
is a protest against a federal prosecution of W. 
H. Allen, C. H. Allen and other members of the 
family, on a charge of conspiring to conceal 
assets in a hankruptcy case. There anee many 
sincere Socialists—thousands of them—but when 
you come across a violent one it is well to 
scratch under the hide a little and find the ani- 
mus. Incidentally, the publication makes quite 
an unusual bid for notoriety by an announcement 
that “no copies are sent through the mails.” 
This reminds me of Harold Bell Wright's adver- 
tisement of his new book, wherein it is said 
that he does not write for any magazine. 


Hat Checks in San Francisco 


There is no form of petty thievery so annoying 
as that of the cafe where boys take charge of 
your hat and if you do not tip them for giving 
it back when you want it, good usage permits 
them to do about anything to you from remark- 
ing upon your ancestry, to shooting off your 
right arm. In San Francisco there has been a 
good deal of trouble over this custom of late. 
The hat boys. who, of course, are a union in the 
Bay City. had a disagreement over the revenues 
of their piratical calling, and quit work in a body, 
or were locked out, and they were replaced by 
young women who were instructed in certain 
cafes to charge a certain specific amount for tak- 
ing your hat away from you and not keeping it. 
All money received by these girls had to be 
turned in to the management, but when the young 
women were ordered to wear clothes in which 
there were no pockets, even aprons with pockets 
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being denied them, so that they might not surrep- 
titiously lodge gratuities, there was more 
trouble. For nickels and dimes soon cause dis- 
comfort when they slip down into the shoes. I 
am not informed as to the present status of this 
graft, but I understand, from last reports, that 
the union of hat checkers, or whatever it calls 
itself, is preparing to cause trouble, so I would 
suggest to any Los Angelans who go to San 
biagcisce gor a imp, that if they visit any Oi. 
cafes they do so sans chapeaux, and take no 
chances. 


Bee’s Old Home Week : 
OFT music please. Len Behymer is in Shel- 


byville, Ill. (not ill in Shelbyville, however) 
and he writes of his thoughts upon revisiting that 
home of his youth with a fine alternation between 
smiles and sentiment. His emotions get the bet- 
ter of him so completely that he does not display 
that mastery of punctuation and sentence con- 
struction that is the product of the calm soul, 
but I refuse to profane with sacrilegious blue 
pencil his old home week epic. Here it is in its 
pristine purity: 

Am away down in central I[ilinois, in a cross 
roads town called Shelbyville, where they take in 
the side walks at 9 p. m., and breakfast is never 
later than 6 a. m.; where the grass grows in the 
street, and funerals and weddings mean that all 
lay off and go; where Aunt Sallie Weekly's 
bunions hurt and she tells the neighbors “it’s 
going to rain” and they all take in the washing; 
where the summer Chautauqua is the big event 
of the year, twenty-four afternoons and twenty- 
four nights, forty-eight events, with all the com- 
forts of home for $2.50 a season ticket, trans- 
ferable; and they have real “opera,” a quartette 
comes from Chicago for $65 gross a night and 
day, called the Chicago opera quartette, and the 
folks say “Did them singers take the leadin’ parts 
with your Chicago company last year? They said 
so"; and I wonder where Lib Bales, soprano, Jim 
Terwilliger, basso, Lyda Brooker alto, and Henry 
Barrett, tenor, came from: and the “Silver 
tongued orator from Columbia college. Tom 
Barnes” says “you folks hev to think mighty hard 
wlen I asks yer this question—Who was the rich- 
est man in this country when George Washing- 
ton crossed the Delaware?’—(and who cares 
anyhow—and what is it to us today) but he is “a 
mighty smart chap that feller. cause no one could 
answer it.” 

Yes it is nice to be home, and see the old 
school mates, some running a real daily paper, 
four pages, six columns each. with patent inside; 
and the “Racquet Store” 10-20-30c; and the old- 
est inhabitant says, “Say, | remember you. Aaron 
Behymer’s boy: you used to steal my berries and 
watermelons. Gee if I had catched you!” And ! 
imagine I would have known it if he had; but he 
also remembers the wood I used to chop for him 
and the errands I used to run. IT meet the boys 
and girls who used to go to school with me. 
And the Lyceum, which the price we pay B. R. 
Baumgardt for one lecture would have run for 
five years; and when we tell them that the price 
of Farrar or Paderewski, or McCormack, for 
one night, is as much as they pay for Chautauqua 
talent in ten years, they wonder what “dope” I 
have been smoking. 

But the dear old friends come around; they 
listen with mouths, eyes and ears open when I 
tell of California, the fruits and flowers, the Ex- 
position, and the Drama League—you see they 
had two real shows here last year, “The Thief,” 
and a minstrel show, and one circus—and when 
we talk of grand opera it is a fairy tale. Then 
the old chums who used to give “shows” with 
me, and the boys who took the girls’ parts, and 
wore my mother’s shoes and they pinched their 
feet—why that reunion iust beat your Sunset 
Club a mile. And then [ see their shops, their 
homes, their lives—empty. Their hopes and the 
simplicity of it all, dear good folks who will 
one day rest in a better world—sure. 

I wonder what if I had stayed here, would 
have been my horizon, how much good could I 
have done, and how much symphony work, how 
much to boost for the “other fellow’—and then 
I really am glad I left. But it is restful, and 
when I get back to Los Angeles, well I have a 
good incentive to work that much more for the 
symphony, the boys, and incidentally the folks 
at home and myself. But I bow at the old shop 
where we had our first “show” and feel that [ 
am still in the “business.” BEE. 

Shelbyville, Aug. 18. 


The Pope and the Man 
A Pope is dead; another Pope succeeds— 
A ripple on the waves of shoreless Time: 
But with his gentle, human, kindly deeds 
The dead man’s memory crowns a life sublime. 


—W. H. ANDERSON. 











66 A RE there no bad plays printed?” an habit- 
Z 


ual reader of this page asked me last 
week, and my answer was, ‘Yes, but I prefer not 
to write about them.” However, I might add, 
there are surprisingly few bad plays printed, for 
the reason that a play, to get itself before the 
public, must be proportionately much better in 
its class than almost any other kind of literature, 
because the standard is so much higher. 

Recently, however, I have encountered two 
really bad plays from sources far removed, and 
from which only the best has usually emanated, 
so that it is not easy to ignore them, and they 
are interesting even in their deficiencies. One is 
Galsworthy’s latest drama, “The Mob,” and the 
other “Papa” by Zoe Akins of Missouri. The 
former is a rather dull transcription of the wind- 
mill incident of “Don Quixote” with a tragic 
ending, or to be more specific, it is an extremely 
thin paraphrase of Ibsen’s “An Enemy of the 
People,” while the Missouri product is like noth- 
ing that ever was on land or sea, or among the 
starry constellations. We have ever looked to 
Galsworthy for good work, and not without rea- 
son. So far as I can remember, this is the only 
really bad play he has yet written. Many are 
inconclusive and lack the finality of denouement 
that most people expect of their drama, but this 
has come to be regarded as the Galsworthy an- 
swer to life—that nothing can be finished, and 
neatly card-indexed as right or wrong, but all 
must go on, and all battles be fought over and 
over again, with victory so nicely balanced that 
the victory of one element one day does not ne- 
cessarily predicate its success the next day. 
“The Mob” seems to be Mr. Galsworthy’s answer 
to the criticism that he has no definite idea of 
finality, for in this drama he at last takes sides, 
but instead of proving his case he merely makes 
his man look foolish. 


Stephen More is a member of the British com- 
mons. There has been a disagreement with a 
little people, a small savage nation somewhere, 
and there is a clamor for war. More is opposed 
to war, although he is a member of the govern- 
ment. He has the bettar of the argument at the 
outset, though he makes no headway with his 
friends. He shows that the proposed war is 
simply to further the interests of men who went 
into the wild country on a gamble of making 
money, that the argument of the benefits of Brit- 
ish rule is mere hypocricy. and he proposes to 
make a speech in the house stating his position 
on these points. It is the old question of the 
individual conscience and the public demand. 
This, More keeps hammering away at his rela- 
tives, his wife at first beine sympathetic but 
rather inclined to oppose her husband. Then the 
issue is beclouded by More’s own statement of 
his position in conversation with his father-in- 
law, Sir John Julian, the Dean of Stour and 
Edward Mendip, a politician: 


STR JOHN: What in God's name is your idea? 
We've forborne long enough, in all conscience. 

MORE: Sir John, we great powers have got to 
change our ways in dealing with weaker nations. 
The very dogs can give us lessons—watch a big 
dog with a little one. 

MENDIP: No, no, these things are not so 
simple as all that. 

MORE: There’s no reason in the world, Men- 
dip, why the rules of chivalry should not apply 
to nations at least as well as to—dogs. 

MENDIP: My dear friend, are you to become 
that hapless kind of outcast, a champion of lost 
causes? 

MORE: The cause is not lost. 

MENDIP: Right or wrong, as lost as ever was 
cause in all this world. There was never a time 
when the word “patriotism” stirred mob senti- 
ment as it does now. ’Ware “Mob,” Stephen— 
ware” ““Miob’’! 

MORE: Because general sentiment’s against 
me, I—a public man--am to deny my faith? The 
point is not wl -’*er [’'m right or wrong, Mendip, 
but whether I’in to sneak out of my conviction 
because it’s unpopular. 

Now if one is going to bear with all the things 
which More does in the name of conscience, it 
must be clear that he is right. This is not es- 
tablished, and in fact Mr. Galsworthy makes no 
pretense of justifying his Stockmann-Quixote. 
Thus, right at the outset, the play becomes weak. 
If a man is going to pit himself against his wife 
and family, his party. his whole country, he must 
have a clear case. Otherwise, as well say that a 
man is justified in going ahout shooting police- 
men, because his conscience justifies him in this 
action. The will of the majority, expressed in 
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penal law, protects the policemen, but, as Cali- 
fornians know too well, there is nothing to pro- 
tect the public from self-appointed ranters against 
everything that the people hold in esteem. In 
“An Enemy of the People” Ibsen showed clearly 
hrst of all, that Dr. Stockmann was right, and 
having shown that, the audience js willing to see 
him engage in a hand to hand combat with the 
allied forces of evil; but lacking that justification, 
we have the windmill episode. While the family 
is discussing More’s determination, news comes 
that war has been declared. Notwithstanding the 
fact that it is too late to prevent action, More 
gocs to the house, makes his speech as planned, 
and resigns his position in the governnient. 


The remainder of the play is devoted to a 
demonstration that More is absolutely alone in 
his opposition to the clamor for war, except for 
a doglike secretary. There is a pathetic scene at 
his home where certain relatives of his wife leave 
for the front, and a committee of constituents 
visits the member of parliament and demands his 
word to say no more against the war. He refuses. 
The recall not yet having been introduced into 
British politics it does not appear just what the 
constituents propose doing, but, presumably, they 
will wait until the next election for their revenge. 
Then comes a scene in which More confronts the 
moh, and quells it by a display of cool courage, 
which must not for an instant be mistaken for 
moral suasion. It can be done with any kind of 
animals, they say, without any cause, righteous 
or otherwise. Next is a scene in which More’s 
wife tries to seduce him into an abandonment of 
his crusade of “Stop-the-War Meetings” through- 
out the country, hy his love for her, a process 
which, as the nature of the bargain becomes ap- 
parent to both of them, makes them ashamed 
that they could have conceived it. 

Then the Jast act. More and his secretary are 
preparing for still other meetings. There has 
been a victory for the British but at great cost, 
and among the killed is Mrs. More’s brother. 
Her father comes to remonstrate with the cru- 
sader for the last time. It is the same old argu- 
ments over and over again. 

SIR JOHN: You’ve heard there’s been a vic- 
tory. Do you carry your unnatural feeling so far 
as to be sorry for that? (More shakes his head.) 
That’s something! For Gad’s sake Stephen, stop 
hefore it’s gone past mending. Don’t ruin your 
life with Katherine. Hubert was her favorite 
brother; you are backing those who killed him, 
Think what that means to her! Drop this—mad 
Ouixotism—idealism—whatever you call it. Take 
Katherine away. Leave the country till the 
thing’s over—this country of yours that you're 
opposing, and—and—traducing. Take her away! 
Come! What good are you doing? What earthly 
good? Come, my boy! Before you're utterly un- 
done. 


More’s wife comes to him and confirms her 
father’s remarks. He has killed her love, and 
she leaves him, taking their child. The crusader 
is left practically alone in the house, which is 
invaded by the mob, more dangerous in its exul- 
tation over victory than when the issue of the 
war was more doubtful, and. to make a long 
story short, More is murdered, or at least killed 
in a scuffle. 


As a play “The Mob” is tiresome because it 
consists of but one situation from start to finish, 
one man pitting himself, his conscience, against 
the will of everyone. It does not appear that the 
war was without cause, but he didn’t want a war, 
and that was all there was to it. It might as 
well have been a problem of whether or not a 
sewer should be placed in a certain street, or a 
court-house painted. so far as the ethics of the 
problem are concerned. It must be remembered 
that in no instance does More make war upon all 
war, but simply upon the war of a big nation 
against a small one. This also is absurd, for. to 
carry his argument to its logical conclusion, if a 
nation were but small enough and _ helpless 
enough, it could engage in any kind of piracy and 
international crime it desired, protected by its 
littleness. The trouble with Mr. Galsworthy’s 
play is that he could not make More have all 
the rights of the argument, and place him so ut- 
terly alone. In the Boer war, wherein England 
was criticized by nearly every nation under the 
sun, there was a strong pro-Boer party in England, 
and numerous meetings were held in protest, 
with no such tragedies as that portrayed in the 
Galsworthy play, for the simple reason that there 
was at least a modicum of right on the side of 
the pro-Boers, and, while they were often hooted, 
aud perhaps a vegetable or an egg occasionally 
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hurled, they always succeeded in getting a hear- 
ing, and the riots after all, were hardly worse 
than in the ordinary British election caimpaign. 
Therefore, the situations as stated by Mr. Gals- 
worthy himself, necessarily place his leading 
character in the wrong. And with the spectacle 
of his patient, affectionate wife, and delightful 
child being thrust to one side, one feels com- 
pelled to write down Mr. More an arrant ass. 

As for the play from Missouri—not that | 
would disparage that noble state, the original 
habitat of the game of draw poker, and the native 
haunt of Champ Clark—it is much worse than 
the one I have just described. It is called “Papa,” 
and is sponsored by Edwin Bjorkman and 
Mitchell Kennerley as editor and publisher re- 
spectively. I hesitate to set down this fact be- 
cause, in their Modern Drama Series, these two 
men are doing an important, and, in the main, 
highly laudable work, in bringing before the pub- 
lic plays not otherwise available for reading. But 
shame on Mr. Bjorkman for these words in his 
preface. He says the work “seems on the sur- 
face to be ‘for amusement only,’ while to the 
penetrating mind it yields a social satire which, 
in spite of its good temper and its exquisite play- 
fulness, buries its biting lash beneath the callous 
cuticle of our modern ‘dronedom.’’’ Gosh! That 
“biting lash” is indeed a ferocious touch, and 
leads one to expect much. But satire this play 
is not. 


There are five principal persons, Papa, Chloe 
and Doris who are his daughters, and their swains, 
later their husbands. Papa is an aged person 
addicted to the use of rouge and other beautifiers. 
He is in financial straits, so the daughters decide 
to marry their swains. The situation is com- 
plicated by the fact that Chloe has had an affair 
with an opera singer, and has a child in a retreat. 
She deceives her swain, and Doris, to test her’s, 
pretends to be the mother of the child. They 
marry and go abroad. There they cross the trail 
of the opera singer who is immediately informed 
as to the situation, and behaves with great dis- 
cretion. And then Papa marries a social queen 
in London, and the opera singer marries another 
opera singer and— 


If anyone is interested in this story I shall 
be glad to Iend him or her my copy of the play. 
T was going to say “give” instead of “lend,” but 
on second thought I desire to keen it as it is 
probably the worst play that ever found its way 
into print, and certainly the worst book I ever 
have encountered bearing the Kennerley imprint. 
I desire to quote a bit: 


PAPA: Good morning my daughters. (Both 
arise and flutter to him. It is plain that they 
idolize him and that he is devoted to them.) 


DORIS AND CHLOE: (Together) Good 
morning, darling! Good morning, dearest (They 
kiss him and he kisses them. They bring him to 
the empty chair at the table.) 


DORIS: Here is chocolate, dear. 


CHLOE: You’d rather have tea, darling, 1 
know. 


DORIS: Put the toast in*the toasters Chloe. 
Is the marmalade there? 

CHLOE: Here’s your orange juice, first, dear. 

DORIS: Chocolate is more nourishing than 
tea, dear. 

CHLOE: But you do want tea, don’t you dear? 

PAP: Yes, darling, tea. I’m too old to 
change. I’m too old now for—(Both stop 
him with little cries.) 

CHLOE: Old! You're fishing, dear! 
look forty! 

DORIS: Not thirty-five! A man is as old as 
he feels—and vou feel as young as we do. 

CHLOE: See how fresh and well you look this 
morning, dear. (She hands him a little delicate 
mirror which she wears on a chain around her 
neck.) 

And so on, slop, and slush, and gush. Two silly 
women, fussing over a disgustingly effeminate old 
man, marrying two decent fellows for their 
money and lying to them, and drawling their 
way through three silly acts. I am free to admit 
a certain peevishness toward this volume, for I 
read it through. I was going to put it down after 
the first dozen pages, and then it seemed to me 
that it would not have been printed if it had 
nothing in it at all. so I patiently hunted. I’m 
sore. I’m dead sore. Missouri may have good 
and worthy playwrights but Zoe Akins is not one 
of themy it “Papa”’sisaa sample. 

(“The Mob” by John Galsworthy. Charles 

“Papa” by Zoe Akins. Mitchell 


You don’t 
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Week’s News in Perspective 


Friday, August 21 

HEREABOUTS: Sugar goes down 
50 cents a hundred pounds, follow- 
ing the investigation of the sudden 
rise * * * State railway com- 
mission intimates that city’s volicy 
of obstruction of the Los Angeles 
Railway Company's financial plans 
is holding back progress * * * 
Richard Walton Yully gets a dt- 
vorce. 


WAR: Germans besiege Namur * * * 
General mobilization decided upon 
by Italy * * * Trench admit re- 
treatin Lorraine * * * Servians 
score shattering defeat on Aus- 
trians. 


ELSEWHERE: Ceremonies over 
body of Pope begin at St. Peter’s 
* * %* United States reminds Ja- 
pan of duty toward China in main- 
faimimnceanen coor iaaX .=* Senate 
passes bill to create war risk insur- 
ance bureau. 


saturday, August 22 
mB REABOUTS: “Capt.s John  D- 


Fredericks returns from campaign 
in northern part of state, and re- 
ceives an ovation at Shrine Audi- 
torium meeting * * * Park com- 
mission reveals plan for ultimate 
expenditure of $7,675,773 for city 
breathing spots * * * Cattle 
men gather here for conference, and 
say that meat will probably go so 
high that only well to do persons 
ean afford. it. 

WAR: Great battle in progress near 
Waterloo * * * Women and 
aged and crippled men harvesting 
crops in France * * * Russians 
claim victory on eastern frontier of 
Germany. 


ELSEWHERE: Carranza confronts 
problem of pacification of interior 
of Mexico and Villa is reported to 
be insisting upon provisional presi- 
dent acting only upon advice of a 
council of generals to be called in 
the capital * * * American man- 
ufacturers preparing for great de- 
mand for American goods, on ac- 
count of the war. 

Sunday, August 23 

HEREABOUTS: Los Angeies takes 
six of eight games of series with 
Sacramento, and reaches third place 
in Coast League by margin of one 
point. 

WAR: Allied armies trving to hold 
back rush of Germans toward Paris 
* * * Japan officially declares war 
on Germany for refusal to evacuate 
Kiao-Chow * * * Belgians are 
braced against attack in practically 
impregnable fortifications of Ant- 
werp * * * Swiss guard moun- 
tain passes heavily to maintain in- 
tégrity of republic * * * France 
objects to American plan of charter- 
ing foreign vessels for return of 
Americans in Europe, believing 
Germany might take unfair advan- 
tage of situation. 

ELSEWHERE: Although peace has 
been officially declared in Mexico, 
Orozecssane Villa forces are en- 
gaged, and Gov. Maytorena is ac- 
tive in vicinity of Nogales .* * # 
Severe storm in middle west dam- 
ages crops seriously. 


Monday, August 24 


HEREABOUTS eight of negro to 
same privileges in business as white 
man is confirmed in decision con- 
cerning location of undertaking es- 
tablishment * * * Stpervisors 
decide to raise $185,000 by special 
levy for beautification of the coun- 
iy Fn * -* Acting MayoreWhiren 
decides city needs a tax collector 
without delay, and appoints Oscar 
Upright, whose confirmation is 
rushed through by the city council. 

WAR: Germans defeat allies decisive- 
ly, the explanation by the latter be- 
ing “unforeseen difficulties” the na- 
ture of which is not stated * * * 


| 
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Death of Emperor of Austria be- 
lieved to be a matter of hours 
* * * Namur captured by Ger- 
mans * * * England uneasy 
over possibility of German inva- 
sion * * * Russians closing in 
on Germany’s eastern fortifications. 

KLSEWHERE: Sir Liomwel Carden 
to be given his passports and or- 
dered to leave ™™Wlexitco by Catranza 
because of his friendship for Huerta 
* * %* Norway government fixes 
prices of food and other necessities 
* * * Bill introduced for federal 
line of merchant vessels. 


Tuesday, August 25 


HEREABOUTS: Primary election 
ke *..% ~Conetact for $1,000,000enew 
Store of J. W. Robinson Cosas 
Seremtl) anawGrand Ws Jét for Cm 
Kubach &.Co.; building to be com- 
pleted inside of a year * * * Road 
Commissioner Joyner is instructed 
by the board of supervisors to pre- 
pare estimates on the cost of heavy 
truck highways between Los An- 
geles and other trade centers of 
county * * * Preliminary foot- 
ball training hegins. 


WAR: French withdraw from Muel- 
hausen to concentrate opposition to 
Germafi force» invading through 
Belgium * * * Berlin claims 
victory over Russian invading 
forces * * * Although Servia 
has scored important victories over 
Austria, bombardment of Belgrade 
is said to be going on still * * * 
Japan undertakes to maintain in- 
teerity of China. 


ERPSEWHERE: Congressmen to |e 
“docked” for time absent from ses- 
sions, unless for sickness * * * 
David R. Francis, former governor 
of Missouri, declines offer of ap- 
pointment as ambassador to the 
Arreniae saciiblac * * .* EMc- 
Taughlin and Bundy win tennis 
doubles at Newport again. 


Wednesday, August 26 
HEREABOUTS: Still counting the 


primary ballots * * * Entire 
pay of school employes would have 
been held up to keep Superinten- 
dent Francis from .getting salary, 
only that Francis released the 
school board majority from sacri- 
ficing the others to himself, and the 
matter will go to the courts * * * 
Movement begun to close Spring 
street between LTirst and Second to 
liquor licenses. 

WAR NEWS: Terrible loss of life in 
the tremendous battle going on in 
Belgium and on the French frontier, 
with success in operations alternat- 
ing between Germans and allies, so 
far as can be*fearned * * * Tur- 
key said to be on verve of entering 
war on side of Germany and Aus- 
tria * * * Germans reported re- 
tiring from Prussia to guard Berlin 
from Russians * * * French 
ministry, headed by Premier Vi- 
viani, resigns, and Viviani is re- 
quested to form new cabinet with 
wider scope. 

ELSEWHERE: Coast steamer, Ad- 
miral Sampson, sinks, and eleven 
drown, near®sea thes sae oo. ~ Bill 
is introduced by Representative 
Kettner for appropriation to pro- 
tect Imperial lands from flood and 
changes in channel of Colorado 
River * * * fJilness of Emperor 
of Austria is denied * * * May 
CAL” “OCS att 0) tule geek 
United States to indict men who 
increase food prices arbitrarily. 


Thursday, August 27 


HEREABOUTS: American Hawaiian 
freighter, Missourian, first ship to 
pass through Panama canal west- 
ward; arrived in Los Angeles har- 
bor. *7* *S$till counting are 
cumbersome primary ballots * * * 
Curtin seems assured of Democra- 
tic nomination for governor * * * 


| 
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Stoddard-Ampico 


THE TESTED 
MASTERPIECE 


of 


PLAYER PIANOS 


Reproducing with exact fidelity the playing of the world’s greatest 


artists. 


Every tone shade and faintest variation of tempo is inter- 


preted, not as an imitation, but with the exact rendition of the artist. 
Its playing cannot be distinguished from the original performance. 
The very personality and individual touch of the artist is brought 


forth with transcendent art. 


This marvelous replica of the playing 


of world-famous artists is achieved without the slightest effort on 


your part. 
play itself. 


You may insert the roll of music and leave the piano to 


UNASSISTED ITS PLAYING IS PERFECTION 
Although this one feature of the Chickering Stoddard-Ampico places 
it in a position supreme in the field of Musical Art, it is not confined 


to the playing of Artists— 


IT WILL PLAY ANY STANDARD MUSIC ROLL 
enabling you to place your own interpretation in any composition and 
insuring you unlimited service in all classes of Music—Operatic, Clas- 


sic, Dance and Popular Music. 


In addition, 


IT MAY BE PLAYED BY HAND 
thus combining in one piano the good points of the player piano and 
of the ordinary piano, with the added ability to reproduce the playing 
of the greatest living musicians with consummate art. 

We Absolutely Guarantee the Perfection of Its Performance and 
Wearing Qualities. 
Demonstration Daily. 
EASY PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
YOUR OLD PIANO ACCEPTED AS PART PAYMENT 


Southern California Music Cao. 


San Diego 





332-34 So. Broadway, Los Angetes 
Riverside ‘ 


Ventura 














“Since 1880 


Mayor Rose seriously ill with rheu- 
matism at Howard Springs, and 
will be brought home. 


WAR NEWS: Germans said to have 
won oreat victory and opened road 
into France * * * #£=x(German 


cruiser, Wilhelm der Grosse, sunk 
off African coast bv British cruiser 
Highflyer * * * Russia mobiliz- 
ing 8,000,000 men, and advance 
guard is now reported 130 miles 
from  Berlim” * * * #=Japanese 
shelling small island off Kiao-Chow 
** * Zeppelin § airships» "drop 
bombs in Antwerp. 
ELSEWHERE: Huerta reaches 
Span * * * Insurgent miners 
declare war on Western Federation 
at. Butte "*q_ "eR, Goer. Rowell 
pledges his support to F. J. Henev 
zo * 6 * 8 May wheat agesto $1.25. 


E, P. Dutton & Co. will have ready 
shortly “Tansy,” by Tickner Edwards, 
author of “The Lore of the Honey 
Bee” and the “Honey Star.” 


Lists 5-2253, -2256, -2257. 
4—-354a 
RESTORATION TO PNTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST 


Notice is hereby given that the lands 
described below, embracing 570 acres, 
within the Santa Barbara National IFor- 
est, California, will be subject to set- 
tlement and entry under the provisions 
of the homestead laws of the United 
States and the act of June 11, 1906 (34 
Stat., 233), at the United States land 
office at Los Angeles, California, on 
October 24, 1914. Any settler who was 
actually and in good faith claiming 
any of said lands for agricultural pur- 
poses prior to January 1, 1906, and has 
not abandoned same, has a preference 
right to make a homestead entry for 
the lands actually occupied. Said lands 
were listed upon the applications of 
the persons mentioned below, who have 
a@ preference right subject to the prior 
right of any such settler, provided such 


the Home of Musical Quality” 


settler or applicant is qualified to make 
homestead entry and the preference 
tight is exercised prior to Oetober eae 
1914, on which date the lands will be 
subject to settlement and entry by any 
qualified person. The lands are as fol- 
lows: The 8% 8% SEY, the S% NY 
“ sis. the 8% SW¥% Sec. 16, the 
N% SEY SEY, the SWY% NEY SEY, 
the S% NW% SEY, the S% NY NWY 
SEY%, the NZ N% SW% SEY, the 
NEY SW, the NE¥% NWY% SW, Sec. 
ge ar -- Se 13 gi SS. Je Mie 
acres; the SE% SEY% SKH%, Sec. 16, 
listed upon application of Gilbert Rock- 
well, 530 Gladys Ave., Los Angeles, 
California; List 5-2258. The N% NEY 
SwW%4 Swi, the S% SEY NWY SW, 
Sec. 14, the SE% SEY SEY Sec. 24, 
the E% NE% NEY. the 8% SWY 
NE4% NEY, the NW% NEY, the NY 
SwW\% NEY, the SE% NEY NW, the 
EY’ SW% NEY NW, the NWy%y SW% 
NW% Sec. 25, the N% S% N%%, Sec. 
26, the N% S% NE Sec. 27, T. G N., 
R. 14 W., 250 acres; the N% S% NY 
Sec. 26, 80 acres, listed upon applica- 
tion of S. C. Tomson, Palmdale, Cali- 
fornia; the N% S% NEW, Sec. 27, 40 
acres, application of John C. Hames, 
1714, Market St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; List 5-2256. The E™% andthe 
S% of W% of Lot 7, the SW% of EY% 
GF Let 6, Sec. 1,,.T. 5.N., R. 147 Wa o78 
acres; the E% and S% of W¥% of Lot 
7, Sec. 1, 60 acres, application of Henry 
Schuler, Acton, California: List 522257. 
August.13, 1914. .C. M. BRUCE, Assis- 
oe Commissioner of the General Land 
ce. 


‘ ‘ ' | 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cai., 
July 24, 1914. 

011994, 


NOTICE is hereby given that Ollie 
I. Dunean, of Calabases, California, 
who, on January 8, 1911, made home- 
stead entry, No. 011994, for Lot 4, Sec- 
tion 5, and Lot i, Section 6, Township 
1 &, Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, has 
filed notice of intention to make final 
three-year Proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. §. Land Of- 
fice, Los Angeles, Calif., at 9:00 a. m., 
on the 8th day of September, 1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Posey 
Horton, Louie Olivera, Bessie Hedstrum, 
Tom Velarde, ail of Calabases, Califor- 


nia. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
(Aug, 29) 


Non-coal. 
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ESCUING the bill from polite 


mediocrity Edward Hayes & Co. 
in the “Piano Movers” give Orpheum 
audiences fifteen minutes of tearful 
laughter this week. Tearful, because 
the grotesque absurdities of the 
“movers” tickle the risibilities to such 
an extent that the victims laugh till 
they cry. It is an old act revamped, 
hut has lost none of its mirth-provok- 
ing qualities in transition. Adelaide 
Bell seems to have no joints in Fer 
limbs. She can tickle the crown of 
her head with the ball of her foot 
without inconvenience and does the 


ness in 1t. She has ¢@ood dramatic in- 
stincts and her costumes are stun- 
ning. Emil Pallenburg’s trained bears 
skate, do tight-rope performances and 
bicycle about the stage in much the 
same way that the educated monkeys 
did that preceded them several weeks 
ago. It is interesting but rather piti- 
ful, from the animal viewpoint. One’s 
sympathy is with Miss Chrystal 
Hearne for the vehicle provided her 
Dy her-sister Julie, in “Dora;) amplay— 
let having little regard for the proba- 
bilities and none for a discriminating 
audience. Ernette Asoria and her as- 


BERTHA KALICH AT THE ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 


“splits” with ease, while her high 
kicking makes ler resemble the letter 
I without an angle. With Felix and 
Albert Ward she dances and pirou- 
ettes in odd stunts, the two men per- 
forming grotesque acrobatic feats of 
an amusing yet clever nature. Fred 
Kornau has whistled his way into pop- 
ularity and his two digits continue to 
serve him in lieu of artificial instru- 
ments for the emission of musical sibi- 
lants. Vinie Daly is entertaining in 
grand opera selections. Her voice re- 
veals excellent training, but there is 
more technique than musical sweet- 


sociates dance or rather gyrate in 
athletic specialties that astonish if 
they do not captivate the audience. 
Lai Mon Kim, the Chinese tenor, is 
mildly entertaining with a fair voice; 
his Chinese rag song is his most in- 
teresting stunt, but he insists on sing- 
ing John McCormick’s songs in sad 
contrast to the original. 


Grand Opera at Pantages 
Grand opera in vaudeville usually 
means that several men and women in 
more or less unsuitable costumes, ap- 


| pear in front of a New York street 


scene and sing scenes, or 
from scenes -ofee baust, >= lucia’. or 
“Tl Trovatore.” At 
week, 


Strong, Interesting, Umique Courses 
im the Cummock School 
of [Expression 


—Courses which aid in the development of character through the 
medium of self-expression, particularly by adequate preparation for 
all phases of public reading. Courses in 


Dramatic Art 
The Speaking Voice 
Social Culture 


Literary Interpretation, story Telling, 
Journalism, Public Speaking, 
Physical Training, 


The Cumnock ACADEMY offers a college preparatory course for 
four years. All students have the advantage of special courses by 


instructors in the EXPRESSION SCHOOL. 


Gymnasium, Basketball, Tennis, Horseback Riding 
Beautiful grounds and buildings. Write for portfolio of souvenir views 


1500 South Figueroa Street 


Mam Street 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER Main Stre 
BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, AUG. 30. 


“Your Neighbor’s Wife” 


The Burbank Company Will Offer the Laugh-Producing Hit 
A Farce Comedy in Three Acts, By Elmer Harris. 


REGULAR PRICES: Nights, 25, 50 and 75c ents. Matinees 25, 50c. 


Broadway bet. 6th & 7th 


Home 10477, Main 977 ORPREU Mi THEATIRE OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA'S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
BERTHA KALICH & CO., in ECHEGARAY'S “MARIANA” 
WHARRY LEWIS QUINTETTE PALLENBURG’S BEARS 
Vocal and Instiumental Cycling and Skating 
O'BRIEN HAVEL CoO. EDMOND HAYES & CoO. 
“Monday” “The Piano Movers” 
HILDA THOMAS & LOU HALL WARD, BELL & WARD 
“The Substitute” “Under the White Tops” 


Last week here. VINIE DALY Prima Donna. 


Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and 8 p. m. Hearst-Selig News Views. 
IKvery night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c. 
Boxes 75e. Saturday and Sunday Matinees, Night prices. 


THE STANDARD 


Starting Monday Matinee, 
August 31 


Olive Briscoe 


Charming Comedienne and 
Mimic 


IDelmnore & lLee 


Kings of the Air 


Shows===2 :30, 7:10, 9:00 
10c, 20c, 30c 


8 Big New ACTS every Week 


HAMIBUIRGEIR’S MAJESTIC THIEATER  , BROADWAY 
Three Times Daily Ending Thursday. Sept. 3 
The Most Thrilling Scenes Ever Caught by the Camera. 
the First Time Now in 
NEW SERIES 1914 PAUL J. RAINEYS 
AEPRICAN HUN DbepRerv Rigs 
Mermamecsat land 3 p-m., 15c ande25ec.~ Wight Shows 3:30" p ar 
All seats reserved—l5c, 25c and 50c. 


Shown for 


MILLER’S THEATRE ane ee 
THIS WEEK 
el ures) re AgNE 


Next week-—-The Jesse L. Lasky Paramount production, “The Only Son.” 


—— 


excerpts 
logue solos and choruses. In 
Pantages this 
there is a company which 


August 29, 1914 


self is given, but the interwoven dia- 
this 
way many who did net khow whether 
the “Rigoletto” quartet was the orig- 


makes a definite attempt to portray 
grand opera scenes in such a manner 
not only that they will appeal to 
those who know the original works, 
but that they will likewise cause the 
classic selections to mean something 
more than a jumble of Italian words 
sung to a rhythmic melody. One 
member of the company appears be- 
fore the curtain, gives a brief story of 
the opera, leading up to the scene, and 
then, not merely the favorite song it- 


value. 


inal version of the ‘“Floradora” sex- 
tette idea, or a chanson of peasants 
coming home from milking the cows, 
saw for the first time what was the 
meaning of all its contrapuntal com- 
plications, and grasped its dramatic 
This is a thing that is worth 
doing, and while it is not done per- 
fectly by any means, it is much more 
interesting, and of more value to the 
folk who attend the low-priced vaude- 
ville houses than the abstract music 





August 29, 1914 


would have been, even if sung with 
much finer voices. Still the inter- 
pretations of the music are adequate, 
and at no time is there a jarring note. 
Miss Maidie de Long makes the other 
hit of the bill, with her free and easy 
comedy, which varies from the dainty 
to the grotesque. The Gibsons with 
their unicycles, the Klondyke Quartet 
with popular songs, Amedio with an 
accordeon of several lung power, and 
Crodfrey and Henderson in a rather 
neat little shipboard skit, complete 
one of the best of recent Pantage's 
offerings. 


Farce at the Burbank 


Beginning Sunday afternoon, the 
Burbank company will offer for its 
new attraction Elmer Harris’ success- 
ful farce-comedy, “Your Neighbor’s 
Wife,” which scored an unusual suc- 
cess with the local theater-goers when 
it was first produced here at the Mor- 
osco theater last season. Forrest 
Stanley will make his reappearance 
at the Burbank in the role of John 
Robbins, one of the husbands; Wal- 
ter Catlett will be seen in the com- 
ical part of Harry Miller, the other 
husband; Selma Paley will make her 
reappearance as Gertie Robbins, the 
wife with city and society ways, Sale 
Beatrice Nichols will be seen in the 
role of Alice Miller, the stay-at-home 
wife. Others who will be seen in the 
cast are James Corrigan, Vivien Rand 
and John Oaker, who will all be seen 
to good advantage in this funny play. 


Bertha Kalich at Orpheum 


Bertha Kalich, that most vivid and 
colorful actress, will appear at the 
Orpheum the week beginning Monday 
matinee, August 31, in the epilooue 
of Itchegary’s “Meriana.” » She will 
have the support of an excellent com- 
pany, with full scenic investiture. 
Mme. Kalich is the foremost of the 
present day emotional actresses. In 
this brilliant example of modern 
Spanish drama, she has found a fit 
vehicle. Those who saw her on her 
former visit, in “The Light of St. 
Agnes,” were given a sensation never 
to be forgotten, and it is assured that 
the comine week will more than brir 
its repetition. Another fine number 
on the new bill is the engagement of 
the Wharry lewis quintette. Five ex- 
cellent musicians are to be heard in- 
cluding Mr. Lewis, violinist, Eleanor 
Grove, flute. Leona Henderson, ’cello, 
E. Arnold Johnson, piano, and Evan- 
geline Lewis, mezzo-soprano. O’Brien 
Havel, comedian of parts, with his 
company, ina bit of Monday morning 
rehearsal life in a vaudeville theater, 
written by Will M. Cressy, will nass 
out laughs, with clever singins and 
acrobatic dancing, and Hilda Thomas 
and Lou Hall, great favorites, in their 
sidesplitting affair, “The Substitute,” 
will add to the humors of the day. 
Vinte Daly, prima donna. will have 
new numbers to offer, and the other 
holdovers include Edmond Hayes in 
“The Piano Movers,” Ward. Bell & 
Ward “under the white tops” and the 
Pallenburg hears. The orchestral con- 
certs and the Hearst Selig pictures 
will complete the bill. 


Great Variety at Pantages 


Pantages’ show for next week, 
starting with the Monday matinee, is 
headed. by Delmore and Lee in a fly- 
ing trapeze, Roman rings, and flving 
ladder act which has been a sensation 
all along the circuit. The added -at- 
traction of the week will be the fas- 
cinating comedienne Olive Briscoe. 
Miss Briscoe has not been seen in 
western vaudeville, but her success on 
the Pantages circuit indicates that she 
will be a regular visitor hereafter. 
The novelty act is sunnlied by Bam- 
baw Deerfoot. a Sioux Indian, pro- 
grammed as “The Singing and PDanc- 
ing Indian Cowboy.” Comedy is fur- 
nished by Belle and Jones, a clever 
man and pretty woman in a singing 
dancing and talking comedy. The 
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irish Jnamigrant,”’ recalling Chaun- 
cey Olcott’s “Shameen Dhu,” is pre- 
sented by Charlie Reilly and com- 
pany. A dancing and violin act, in 
which Dorothy Duncan and Percy 
Goldenson are the principals, will be 
the sixth number. Both are well 
known here, Miss Duncan having ap- 
peared at the Burbank, the Morosco 
and the Little Theatre in stock pro- 
ductions and Mr. Goldenson being a 
favorite in High School circles. 


Pictures at Majestic 


Rainey hunt pictures will be shown 
again next week at the Majestic. 
Jungle hunting scenes, pictures of the 
family life of the South African na- 
tives, and beautiful glimeses of tropi- 
cal scenery, are shown in these ---- 
ular pictures. Thursday, September 
3, wtll close the engagement. Sep- 
tember 20 Frank Craven will appear 
in “Too Many Cooks.” 


Return of “The Christian” 


Large and enthusiastic audiences 
have greeted each appearance on.the 
screen of the special return engage- 
ment of “The Christian,” which is the 
attraction at Miller's theater this 
week. Many who saw it on its first 
visit are delighted with the opportun- 
ity of viewing it again on the plate 
glass mirror screen. Monday next 
the attraction is the Jesse J. Lasky 
paramount production, “The Only 
Son,” a delightful human interest 
story that is really a romance within 
a romance, each more gripping than 
the other. The star of this production 
is Thomas W. Ross, one of the coun- 
try’s best known and liked juvenile 
comedians. In the cast also are other 
favorite photoplayers. Critics unite in 
declaring this to be the greatest piece 
of artistry yet made in motion pic- 
tures by the famous Bye cuccls Lasky, 
even in view of such big successes as 

“Brewster's Miullions,” “The Alan on 
the Box,” “The Squaw Man” and 
“The Master Mind.” 


Pinero Play at Cumnock 


Pinero’s bright satire, ‘““The Ama- 
zons,” will be given at Cumnock HTlall 
Monday evening, under the direction 
of Miss Willamene Wilkes, with the 
following cast from the Playgoers’ 
Society: Misses Adelaide Cannon, 
Marjorie Thompson, Florence Brown, 
Miriam Woodward, and Caroline Fer- 
ris; Messrs. Victor Rottman, Cecil 
Irish, Max Pollock, Harold Mosher, 
John Vosburg and Roy Silent. This 
is one of the Pinero plays about 
which there ts little difference of opin- 
ion. Its comedy is scintillant, and the 
product of Pinero’s best years, free 
from the taint of much of his later 
work. [ft is his reply to the feminist 
movement, before militancy ever was 
dreamed of, or rather his comment 
upon a certain tendency toward mas- 
culinity that was prevalent among 
many women in England toward the 
latter part of the Victorian era. It 
is admirably adapted to the talents of 
the Playgoers, and Monday evening’s 
event should be highly entertaining. 


To Study Pantomime 


Pantomime, a little understood and 
much neglected aspvect of the dramatic 
art, will be the ‘Subject Of auspecial 
study at the Cumnock School of Ex- 
pression this year, jt is announced. 
Miss Adelaide Cannon will give 
courses in pantomime, developing this 
side of life study, and in all proba- 
bility the advanced students will pro- 
cuce™a play in pantomime in the 
course of the year. Miss Cannon is a 
graduate of the famous Sargent school 
in New York City, where she learned 
the technique used by the famous 
Mme. Alberti. 


Charles H. Sergel & Co., 
announce for early publication, “The 
Thirty-six Dramatic Situations,” by 
Georges Polti, translated by Benedict 
Papot. 


Chicago, 


NEW YORIK PLAY GOSSIP 


NEW YORK, Atteg2z2—it ws now 
midseason, so far as new productions 
are concerned, and the theatrical writ- 
ers are kept scurrpying to keep track 
of the openings. In the last week 
there were three, and this week three 
more, and from now on the schedule 
is crowded. Here is the list of the 
offerings for next week, with the 
durations of their respective runs: 


“Potash and Perlmutter,” fifty-third 
week; “Kitty MacKay,” thirty-sixth 
week; “Too Many Cooks,’ twenty- 
sixth week; “A Pair of Sixes,” twen- 
ty-second week; “Follies of 1914,” 
(Ziegfeld), twelfth week; “The Third 
Party,’ fourth week; “Twin Beds,” 
one of Margaret Mayo’s conceptions; 
Ray Cox and Madge Kennedy would 
make any show a success; third week; 
“Sylvia Runs Away.’ Poor Sylvia! 
She may leave any time now; third 
week; “On Trial,” a really sensational 
melodrama; a great big hit; second 
week; “What Happened at 22,” sec- 
ond week; “The Dancing Duchess,” 
second week; “The Girl from Utah,” 
first week; “Under Cover,” first week; 
“High Cost of Loving,” first week. 

Without going into details, “Sylvia 
Runs Away” looks like the only as- 
sured failure of the list, though her 
sponsors have sufficient faith to keep 
her going three weeks, in hope that 
she may yet find her audience. ‘Twin 
Beds’ promises to be for Margaret 
Mayo another “Baby Mine,” but this 
may he because of the cleverness of 
the players. “On Trral” is*the first 
thing that has approached the dimen- 
sions of a “knockout,” for the simple 
reason that New York dotes on melo- 
drama, and this is one of the good 
old, knock ’em down and drag ’em 
out kind, with thrills galore. It is too 
early to judge as to the value of the 
others yet. 


Oliver Morosco is searchine for 
leading men who will fulfill the re- 
quirements of “young romance” as 
they were filled less than a decade 
ago, according to an interview in the 
New York Telegraph. He has plays 
for which he needs young, good look- 
ing, talented men, but he says he has 
been unable to find them. Hear him: 

“Romance and progressive idealism, 
not sordid realism or mere _ photo- 
graphy of the commonplace, are the 
things that will make the American 
Stage distinctive. I want to rejuven- 
ate romance.- I have found capable 
young girls who can do so, but J 
cannot find young men. Where are 
the actors of the type of the youthful 
Faversham; of the type that Frank 
Worthing was; of the type of the 
youthful ‘James O'Neill? 


“I say directly that we have just 
one in Amcrica and” I ¢omeratulate 
his management—he’s beyond my 
reach. I refer to William Courtenay. 
[ ask who is to blame for this exalta-~ 
tion of flipness, of slick cunning, of 
superficial cleverness? Why do all 
our bright boys want to play crooks 
or eccentrics, or old men—and do 
play them? Why have J been com- 
pelled to get men nearly 50 years of 
age to play romantic parts opposite 
young women of 20 to 28 here in New 
York? 

“T have splendid plays that I can- 
not cast because [ have no actors 
to put in them—and there are more 
actors unemployed now than ever be- 
fore in contemporary history. One 
year ago I came to New York search- 
ing for clean, sweet, bright young 
American girls. I found them. [¥am 
here now on a quest for men—young 
men, pre-eminently—who have fire, 
tenderness, passion and sincere 
Strength. Their physical require- 
ments are two, stature and pleasing | 
appearance; the rest of the qualities 
ate efital. 

George W. Lederer having spon- 
sored the more or less undraped fem- 


inine form for years, and having cre- 
ated the show girl and watched her 
grow up and rear daughters whom he 
promptly utilized as “ponies” and 
“broilers,” has turned over a new 
managerial leaf, and is about to edu- 
cate the masses by serious drama. To 
this end he contemplates producing 
a play, about which little is known 
except that its title is “The Unborn” 
and that it serves to teach a great 
moral lesson associated with the laws 
of heredity. The nature of the piece 
may best be gleaned from the fact 
that Mr. Lederer has obtained the co- 
operation and endorsement of the So- 
ciological Fund of the Medical Re- 
view of Reviews in his laudable cam- 
paign, at two-dollar prices, with the 
usual popular-priced Wednesday mat- 
inees. It was this same organization 
which gave impetus and encourage- 
ment to Richard Bennett’ S production 
of “Damaged Goods.” 








Lists 5-2186, 2235, 


W.E.M. 


-2233, -~-2234, 
4-354a 
RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAT. FOREST 


Notice is hereby given that the lands 
described below, embracing 406.52 
acres, within the Angeles National 
Forest, California, will be subject to 
settlement and entry under the provi- 
sions of the homestead laws of the 
United States and the act of June 11, 
1906 (34 Stat., 233), at the United States 
jand office at Los Angeles, California, 
on October 15, 1914. Any settler who 
was actually and in good faith claiming 
any of said lands for agricultural pur- 
poses prior to January 1, 1906, and has 
not abandoned same, has a preference 
right to make a homestead entry for 
the lands actually occupied. Said lands 
were listed upon the applications of the 
persons mentioned below, who have 2 
preference right subject to the prior 
right of any such settler, provided such 
settler or applicant is qualified to make 
homestead entry and the preference 
right is exercised prior to October 15, 
1914, on which date the lands will be 
subiect to settlement and entry by any 
qualified person. The lands are as fol- 
ows: <A tract of 96.52 acres within 
Secs. e21%and 28, "a2 ge, Ho 8s -W., de- 
scribed by metes and bounds as fol- 
lows: Beginning at corner No. i, a 
monument on the east side of Cold- 
water Creek, and approximately 15 
chains northwest from McLaughlin 
Cabin. extending thence S. 58° 
3.27 chains; thence So 6°. 203 
chains; thence mee” Oe ie 
chains; thence N. 23° E., 10.69 chains; 
thence N. 27° W., 37.27 chains; thence 
N.. 50° #30 W., 17:27 chains, to corner 
No. 1, the place of beginning, listed 
upon the application of D. W. McLaugh- 
lin, Azusa, California; List 5-2180. The 
IB of SB, of SW 4, the E% of W% 
of SEY% of SW, the W% of SW of 
SW 4%, the Wit of EY% of SW, of 
SW 4, Sec. 3; the EY of E% of SEX of 
SE 4 Seeumé.T. 2 N., R. 14° W.> 70 acres, 
the SW% Swy Swi, pec. os and the 
E% E% SE% SEY, Sec. 4, (20 acres), 
are listed to Eugene T. Oliver, Poa: 
Box 84, San Fernando, California; the 
NW % ‘SW SW %4, ‘the wt E% 
Swy SW%, Sec. 3 (20 acres) are 
listed to Miss Minnie Brohn, 6026 Echo 
California: List 
of NEY, the SEY, of 
NEY%, Sec. 21; the W% of NW of 
SEY, the E% of NEY of SWY, the 
ove of NW 4, See. 22; the SEY of 
NEY of NW, the SWY% of NWY of 
NE, Sec. 23 q. aN ek. 14 
acres, the sw of NW} “4 of NEY, Sec. 
pes (10 acres) is listed to Flint C. Stun- 
den, San Fernando, California; List 
§-2234. The EY% of SWY, of NEY, Sec. 
R. 13 W., 20 acres, the SEY 
of NEY, See. 18, (10 acres), 
is listed to Paul Heffleman, 3214 Eagle 
Street, Los Angeles, California; List 
d-2235. July 18, 1914. D. K, PARROTT, 
Acting Assistant Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. 
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Work of the Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation is growing to such magni- 
tude that its maintenance fund has 
neeced replenishing this summer, and 
for this reason a series of garden 
parties has been arranged, the first 
taking place some time ago at the 
home of Mrs. E. K. Foster, the pres- 
ident of the association. The second 
fete is to be given Tuesday afternoon 
and evening, September 1, in the gar- 
dens of Major and Mrs. Krebs, 72 
West Alegria street, Sierra Madre. 
The setting is ideal for an affair of 
tris nature. There is to be an excep- 
tionally fine program, provided by the 
actress, Constance Crawley. Oscar 
Seiling, vinolinist, Claire Niles, classic 
dancer, Miss Wilkes will present a 
sroup of Cumnock school girls in a 
playlet, and Mrs. Dobson of Pasadena 
(Antoinette Kopetsky) will sing. 
There will be gypsy fortune-tellers, 
c.uldren in quaint costumes; groups 
of Sierra Madre and Los Angeles 
girls will have charge of the sweet 
shop and punch bowl. Ice cream will 
be served on the roof garden and a 
cafeteria supper will hold forth on the 
north terrace. Special arrangements 
have been made by the transportation 
committee Mrs. Dickinson and Mrs. 
J. B. Stearns, whereby a car will leave 
Sierra Madre much later than the 
present schedule. Those motoring 
will find it convenient to follow the 
county road from Pasadena as far as 
Mrs. Anita Baldwin McClaughry’s 
home, then north to Alegria street, 
then left to the Krebs residence. In- 
terest in the Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation is a broad and a general 
one, as shown in its personnel. It is 
foem-sectarian .and, non-partisan, as 
may be noted from the following, who 
are among the honorary vice-presi- 
dents: Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, 
Mrs. George Sinsabaugh, Mrs. W. J. 
Washburn, Miss Evelyn Stoddard, Rt. 
Kev. Bishop Conaty, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Johnson, and Rabbi S. Hecht; people 
of every creed and political affiliation. 
The purposes are to promote study 
of jaws concerning children and to 
expedite and consummate legislation; 
to encourage healthful amusements 
and to secure playgrounds for all to 
centralize work for child preservation, 
to co-operate with clubs and philan- 
thropic agencies and to be a clearing 
house for partially organized agencies, 
and to unify protective work. The 
officers are, Mrs. E. K. Foster, presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. N. Davidson, first vice- 
president, and Mrs. John J. Abram- 
son, second vice-president. 


Society folk of Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, as well as in the north, 
were particularly interested this week 
in the marriage of Miss Dorothy Ei- 
leen Foster, daughter of Dr} and Mrs. 
Clarenden Foster of South Pasadena, 
to Mr. Howard Scott Dudley of this 
city. The wedding took place at Pa- 
cific Grove, Tuesday, in the pictures- 
que little Episcopalian chapel, St. 
Mary’s-by-the-Sea. Only relatives 
and a few of the most intimate friends 
were present, and the service was 
read by Bishop Moreland of Sacra- 
mento. The chapel was decorated 
with bright, glowing blossoms of gold 
shades, and white, goldenrod, mustard, 
asters and asparagus plumosis being 
artistically combined in the scheme. 
The bride was attired in a gown of 
soft, clinging silk, made en train and 
trimmed with rose point, with a pret- 
ty finish of rhinestones and pearls. 
A butterfly bow of tulle topped the 
rounded train. The bridal veil was of 
tulle, and was an heirloom brought 
from England, and worn by the young 
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bride’s mother at her own wedding. 
A wreath of orange blossoms held 
the veil in place, and the _ bride’s 
houquet was a shower of orchids and 
lilies of the valley. Her gown was 
of canary colored satin and chiffon 


and she carried a bouquet of golden} 


blossoms combined with maidenhair 
lerns. Mr. Lee Phillips of this city. 
was best man. Following the cere- 
Inony, a breakfast was served at the 
country home of the bride’s family, 
the young couple lete for a motoring 
trip to Lake Tahoe. Upon their re 
turn, and in the absence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee Phillips, Mr. Dudley and his 
bride will live at the former's home 
in Berkeley Square. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudley, later. will move into their 
own new home on Western avenue, 


which is now in course of construc- | 


tion. Both Mr. and Mrs. Dudley are 
popular socially, the latter being one 
of the most charming of the young 
society women of Pasadena and, hav- 
ing many friends in this city also. Mr. 
Dudley is a member of the California 
and Midwick clubs. 


Artistically carried out in every de- 
tail was the delightful garden party 
given Wednesday afternoon by Mrs. 
Bion F. Willcox at her home, 2957 
Halldale avenue. The Jarge, tree-set 
garden, with its beautiful profusion of 
zeniias, asters, marigolds and other 


multi-colored blossoms, formed an ef- ; 


fective setting for the affair. Inside 
the home, the roms were tastefully 


decorated with quantities of Enchan- | 


tress carnations and ferns. The af- 
fair was given in compliment to Miss 
Zilla Huddleston of Portland, Oregon, 
who is visiting here as the guest of 
Miss Alice Middleton of 1103 West 
Eighth street. Mrs. Willcox, who is 
an unusually charming and gracious 
hostess, was assisted in serving by 
her niece, Miss Margaret Erdt, and 
the latter's girl friend, Miss Ethel 
Vanderberg. About thirty guests were 
invited for the afternoon. 


Among the attractive affairs given 
at Hotel del Coronado this week was 
an evening swimming party, at which 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Holbrook of San 
Francisco were hosts. <A _ delicious 
supper and a dance followed. Los 
Angelans who enjoyed the affair in- 
cluded, Miss Louise Burke, Mrs. E. 
B. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Miller, 
Miss Phila Miller, Miss Theodore 
Robbins, J. B. Miller, Jr. Complimen- 
tary to Mrs. W. Clarke of San Diego, 
Mrs. Walter Hamilton Dupee gave 
a “Bowling Tea” at the hotel. Among 
the twenty odd guests were the fol- 
lowing from Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena, Miss Louise Burke, Mrs. F. B. 
Thomas, Miss Garland, Miss Theo- 
dore Robbins, Miss Phila Miller. At 
Hotel del Coronado are Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugo Johnstone, Allerton and Van- 
derbough Johnstone, Mrs. Bradford 
French and Miss French, and Mr. 
Brooke. Several members of the 
party arrived by motor while the re- 
mainder took the train. 


The Campbell-Johnsonus have taken 
the house at Cliffton-by-the-Sea just 
north of the Burdette residence, and 
will remain there until the first of Oc- 
tober. 


Of wide-spread interest to friends 
both Meresand in the east, is the an- 
nouncement which Mr. and Mrs. John 
S. Mitchell of 301 South Alexandria 
avenue make of the betrothal of their 
daughter, Miss Ruth Comfort Mitchell 
to Mr. William Sanborn Young of 
Chicago. No date has been set as 
yet for the wedding, but it is to be an 
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J. WW. Robinson Co. 
Broadway and Chird 


New Auto Coats--- 
“Cape” Models. $18.50 and $25 ! 


A mew arrival of auto coats and coats 
for Sports wear --- specially priced at 


$18.50 amd $25. 


These mew coats alll show the influence 
of the CAPIE --- some models with capes 
---others with just the cape lines. 


The $25 Suit Models--- 


Unusually priced—these just arrived $25 suit models.— 
Suits in all the new colors—Aztec, Labrador Blue, Rus- 
sian Green, navy black—And in the new fabrics, Gabar. 
dine, wool poplin, serge and broadcloth. 


Special attention has been given to securing models for 


larger women. 


Broadway and Third 


event of the early fall. Miss Mitchell, 
aside from her prominent family con- 
nections, has gained no little renown 
as a writer of playlets, stories and 
verse, and her contributions are fea- 
tured frequently in the leading maga- 
zines of the east and west. 


Another of the enjoyable affairs of 
the week was the bridge tea, the sec- 
ond of a series of similar entertain- 
ments, which Mrs. G. Wiley Wells 
gave Wednesday at her home in 
Santa Monica. The guest of honor 
upon this occasion was Mrs. Kenneth 
Preuss, who has recently returned 
from a visit to her former home in 
Kentucky. A half dozen tables were 
hlled for the playing, and later in the 
afternoon a number of ather friends 
dropped in for tea. The house was ar- 
tistically arranged for the afternoon 
with a profusion of shasta daisies and 
golden glow. 


Second of w series of small and in- 
formal luncheons was given Wednes- 
day by Mrs. Henry Coburn Turner at 
her home on Washington street. 
Deep-toned asters were used in the 
table decoration, being effectively 
combined with maidenhair ferns. 


Mrs. Thomas Bundy entertained in- 
formally Thursday with a luncheon 
at her home in Beverly. 


Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Cliff Page 
and her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Cliff 
Page, jr., entertained with a deligtit- 
ful bridge tea, the guests being mem- 
bers of an informal Neighborhood 
Club. Quantities of mustard blos- 
soms were used in decorating the 
rooms, and later in the afternoon tea 
was served. Four tables were filled 
for the bridge, and the guests of hon- 
or were Mrs. Neil, and Mrs. Bell. The 
latter, a sister of Mrs. George Dodd, 
being a visitor here from Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes of West 
Twenty-third street entertained Wed- 
nesday evening with an informal din- 


ner party for tne. Asters in vari-col- 
ors were used, held in a large silver 
hasket, formed the centerpiece for the 
table, and tall silver candlesticks 
with waxen tapers provided an eftec- 
tive illumination. Dainty mono- 
granimed cards marked places for Mr. 
and Alrs. Jack Niven, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Sharpe and Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
Seaver, 


At an informal tea given Saturday, 
Miss Ileen Bullis, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Bullis of 525 Westlake 
avenue, announced the date for her 
marriage to Mr. Samuel James Camp- 
bell as Saturday, October 10. Guests 
for the afternoon included a group 
of Miss Bullis’ most intimate friends, 
and a happy occasion was enjoyed. 


Miss Mary Grant of 606 South Bon- 
nie Brae street has chosen October 
I4 as the date for her marriage to Mr. 
John Healy. Miss Grant has onlv re- 
cently returned from a short tr‘- to 
San Francisco. 


Miss Hazel Lipnman of 1460 West 
Twenty-eighth street, has returned 
from a visit of two months with rela- 
tives in Seattle, Victoria, B. C., and 
San Francisco. She has as her cuest, 
her cousin, Miss Freda Rosers, who 
will pass the remainder of the sum- 
mer here. 


Miss Mary Belle Peyton, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Valentine Peyton of 
Westlake avenue, has returned from 
a delightful northern trip. She plans 
to leave soon for the east where she 
will pass a month with her god- 
mother. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Powell have 
returned to their home No. 2 Chester 
place, after a visit of two months in 
Santa banbata: 


Mrs. L. C. Boyce, of Kansas City, 
who with her charming trio of daugh- 
ters, has heen visiting in Los Angeles 
as the guest of her sister, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Simpson, left this week for her 
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While here a number 
of delightful affairs were given in 
compliment to Mrs. Bovle and the 
Misses Boyle, and a large number of 
friends whom they have made, will 
welcome them when they return for 
another visit. 


Mrs. W. A. Barker of West Adams 
street, with her son, Mr. Everett 
Barker, has been enjoying a pleasant 
sojourn at Arrowhead Hot Springs. 
Mrs. Charles Hopper of this city, 
also was among the Los Angeles con- 
tingent of guests there. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence’ Barker 
were recent cuests at Hotel Vircinia, 
where they enjoyed a stay of several 
days. Mrs. Barker, who is a bride 
of the season, formerly was Miss Na- 
thalie Cole of Berkelev. 


Mrs. William Bosbyshell and her 
daughter, Miss Clara Bosbyshell of 
1811 Electric avenue, have gone to 
the Yosemite and Lake Tahoe. They 
plan to be away six weeks, and re- 
turning southward they will stop in 
San Francisco for a week. 


Mr. and Mrs. Willis C. Stose and 
daughter, Miss Anette S. Stose, have 
returned home aiter a delightful out- 
ing at Coronado. Their return was 
made in time to greet Miss Leslie 
Stose, who has been in New York for 
the last two years. 


Mrs. Louise L. Carr and Miss Kath- 
erine Carr have taken apartments at 
the Fowler for the winter. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Lacv of 
Wilshire boulevard, who are at Her- 
mosa Beach for the summer months, 
have as their guest their son-in-law 
and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Higgins of San Francisco. Mrs. Hig- 
gins before her marriage was Miss 
Josephine Lacy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Murphy and their 
attractive young daughter, Bernadine, 
have returned to their home after a 
stay of about a month at Redondo 
Beach. 

Mrs. Lawrence C. Speith of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, formerly Miss Helen Pep- 
per of this city, has come to Los An- 
geles for a visit of a month or six 
weeks. She will divide her time be- 
tween her mother, Mrs. Enich Pepner 
at the Rampart apartments, and her 
sister, Mrs. Leon K. Hurtt of 3816 
Ingraham street. Mrs. Speith has a 
large circle of friends, including 
school associates at the Los Angeles 
High school and at Stanford Univer- 
sitv. who will welcome her sojourn 
here, which is the second return to 
her girlhood home, since her marriage 
a few years ago. With a party of 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Speith toured 
the Yellowstone this summer. Mr. 
Speith was compelled to forego the 
trip to Los Angeles and returned to 
Cleveland last week. 

Announcement of the engagement 
of their daughter, Miss Helen Brown 
to Mr. Ermen V. Dunt of this citv, 
is made by Dr. and Mrs. George W. 
Brown of 740 Catalina avenue. The 
young people have chosen September 
23 as the date for their marriage. 
Miss Marguerite Brown will assist 
her sister as maid of honor. Other 
members of the bridal party have not 
yet been chosen. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Mock of 
1540 West Forty-sixth street an- 
nounce the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Alide Cathryn Mock 
to Mr, Walter E. Uli@he—a young 
architect of this city. The wedding 
will take place in the early fall. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rowan were 
week-end guests at Santa Barbara of 
Mrs. Rowan’s sister, Mrs. Nat Wil- 
shire. Their little daughter, Lorraine. 
who has been visiting there for a fort- 
night or so, accompanied them upon 
their return. 


Dr| and Mrs. Shelley Tolhurst were 
host and hostess Thursday evening at 
a dinner party given for a few of their 
friends at their home on Wilshire 
boulevard. 


eastern home. 
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HOW TO FOLLOW WAR NEWS 


L,. OR those interested in the larger 


and more general aspects of war 
the bulletin issued by the New York 
public library and cited in the book 
supplement of the New York Times 
calls attention to a number of dis- 
cursive works. It is said: The point 
of view of the German militarist of 
today is perhaps best given in a work 
“On War of Today,” by the German 
cavairy General, Frederick von Bern- 
hardi, whose prophetic “Germany and 
the Next War,” has caused a decided 


sensation both here and abroad. Great 


| 


Britain’s side in the discussion of the 
theory of war is well presented by 
Col. F. N. Maude in “War and the 
World’s Life,’ and by Gen. E. A. Alt- 
ham, 

Among the many volumes in favor 
of world-peace which bear hard on 
the present situation, the most popu- 
lar and perhaps the most readable is 
Norman Angell’s “The Cost of War,” 
which followed the earlier work, “The 
Great Hlusion.” Incidentally, the li- 
brarians state that they are fairly 
swainped by calls for hooks about 
peace. One of the most interesting, 
comprehending for the most part a 
discussion of the enormous costs of 
war, 1s by a Polish banker, M. Bloch, 
and in its translated form bears the 
ironical title “Is War Now Impos- 
sible?” 

Many popular misunderstandings 
about warfare, such, for instance, as 
the procedure in declarations of war, 
may be cleared up by reading J. M. 
Spaight’s “War Rights on Land,” and 
“The Law of Naval Warfare,” by J. 
A. Hall. The late Col. G. F. R. Hen- 
derson was one of the ablest of re- 
cent English military writers, and his 
bock, “The Science of War,” con- 
tains a collection of illuminating es- 
says on strategy and military training. 
The laws regarding contraband, which 
are already under vigorous discus- 
sion, will be found in “The Declara- 
tion of London,” by Norman Bent- 
wich, and the rules for that part of 
the game which is to be played in the 


air are set forth in H. D. Hazeltine’s’ 


“The Law of the Air.” 


To come down, however, to books 
which deal, not so much with theory 
as with the concrete situation which 
the world is facing, 
that the present war came as a sur- 
prise. For in every country directly 
concerned the writers of books have 
been anticipating the events of the 
last few weeks. The most recent and 
startling among these is Gen. Bern- 
hardi’s “Germany and the Next War,” 
already mentioned. Indeed, Germany 
has been the center of discussion for 
her own writers, her friends, and her 
enemies, and the interest at present 
seems to focus on the analysis of her 
preparedness and her strength; ac- 
cording to the head of the circulating 
department of the public library, the 
demand of readers is almost wholly 
for books about Germany and Bel- 
gium, with surprisingly few requests 
for those concerning the other pow- 
ers. Among the best of the recent 
books bearing ‘on Germany’s nosition 
and reviewing the economic growth 
of the country in the past few years 
are “Pan-Germanism,” by R. G., 
Usher; “Imperial Germany,” by 
Prince von Bulow; “The Anglo- 
German Problem,” by Charles Saro- 
lea; “The German Emperor and the 
Peace of the World,” by A. H. Fried, 
and “William of Germany,” by Stan- 
ley Shaw. For the casual reader 
there is Price Collier’s “Germany and 
the Germans,” which is fluent and en- 
tertaining. 

For information concerning Austria, 
there are several down-to-date pres- 
entations, prominent among them A. 
R. Colquhoun’s “The Whirlpool of 
Europe,” and L. Kellner’s “Austria of 
the Austrians.” H. W. Steed’s vol- 
ume on “The Hapsburg Monarchy” 
will prove enlightening, while one of 
the most recent publications and one 
full of interesting suggestion is H. 


means to wonder | 


-her present internal conditions 


| acquire 





von Bulow’s “Deutschland, Oster- 
reich-Ungarn, und die Balkanstaaten.” 
Another book, still untranslated from 
the German, however, is Theodor von 
sosnosky’s “Die Politik im Habsburg- 
erreiche,” 

Austria’s enemy, Russia, is the sub- 
ject of several recent books, which 
convey considerable information 
about that little understood country. 
“Modern Russia,” by G. I. Aleksinski, 
is a fairly comprehensive survey of 
and 
policies. The Russo-German frontier, 
which has suddenly forged into prom- 
inence, is described by Poultney Bige- 
low in “The Borderland of Czar and 
Kaiser.” “Russia, Her Strength and 
Weakness,” is by Wolf von Schier- 
brand, and offers a judicial estimate 
which will prove of keen interest at 
the present moment, while Sir D. M. 
Wallace is the author of a recent vol- 
ume on the same subject. 


Russia from the Englishman’s point 
of view is presented ably and with a 
good deal of keenness by Maurice 
Baring, a writer on Russian subjects, 
well known in London. His “The 
Mainsprings of Russia” has just ap- 
peared in England, having been pre- 
ceded by two earlier books, “The 
Kussian People” and “A Year in Rus- 
sia.” The internal affairs of the land 
of the Czar are just at present a mat- 
ter of much speculation, and there are 
several books which offer many opin- 
ions and some information on the sub- 
ject, the least bitter and distorted by 
prejudice being Carl Joubert’s “The 
Fall of Tsardom,’ Carl Rambaud’s 
“The Case of Russia,” and Rudolf 
Martin’s “The Future of Russia.” 


I‘rance’s place in the discord of 
Europe is treated in Andre Tardie’s 
“France and the Alliances.” A curi- 
ous and very entertaining descrip- 
fi0n of >the, siese of Paris in 1870: 
with enlightening comment, is fur- 
nished in E. B. Washburne’s “Recol- 
lections of a Minister to France.” A 
book by President Poincare de- 
scribes “How France is Governed,” 
and there are three books about Al- 
sace-Lorraine well worth the time of 
the reader who would understand the 
morning’s cable dispatches; Novi- 
cow’s “L’Alsace-Lorraine, Obstacle a 
Expansion Aliemande,” ‘“Quarante 
Ans Apres,” by Jules Claretie, and 
Hinzelin’s “Images  d’Alsace-Lor- 
Faine.” 


Spenser Wilkinson, a well-known 
authority on military affairs, has lab- 
ored long to arouse England to his 
sense of her international position. 
His most popular book, “Britain at 
Bay,” is thoroughly English and in 
so far informing. The Hon. George 
Peel has written of “The Enemies of 
England.” and there are two books 
entitled “England and Germany,” pre- 
senting both sides of the question, 
one being by Austin Harrison, and 
one under the editorship of Ludwig 
Stein. 

Discussions of the naval situation 
are, for the most part, highly techni- 
cal, but for the energetic who would 
inside information there is 
great opportunity. The naval situa- 
tion generally, and the British Navy 
in particular. are treated in Jane’s 
“The British Battle Fleet,” “Hurd’s 
“Naval Efficiency.” “How Our Navy 
{is Run,” ands“The Command of the 
Sea,” and in Keble Chatterton’s 
“Story of the British Navy.” “The 
Naval Battle,” by Baudry, is a purely 
tactical study, while Admiral Mahan 
in “Naval Strategy” discusses some 
Fecemiemaval operations. P. A. His- 
lam’s “Admiralty of the Atlantic” is 
an inquiry into German claims on sea 
power in their relation to England. 


Probably, the best book in Enelish 
on the German Navy is Hurd’s “The 
German Sea Power.” Other informa- 
tion may be found in Rudolf 
Troeltsch’s “Deutschland’s Flotte im 
Entscheidungskampf,” and Victor La- 
verrenz’s “Deutschland’s Kriegs- 
flotte.” Semt-official publlications, 
like the “Taschenbuch der Kriegs- 
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FOR WOMEN 


$1.00 pair 


Pure thread-silk stockings, with 
lisle soles and lisle garter tops. 
Color range includes: Black, 
white, tan, bronze, champagne, 
Nile, pink, sky blue, cardinal 
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flotten” and “The Naval Pocket 
Book,’ for 1914, give complete statis- 
tics about all the navies of the world. 
The latest anid fullest information 
about the military and naval strength, 
equipment and organization of the 
nations at war is, of course, to be 
found in the current periodicals de- 
voted to these subjects, the most uni- 
versal in scope among these beine the 
International Revue uber die gesamm- 
ten und Flotten (Dresden). 


Spirit of the Constitution 


“There are some things which ma- 


* 


jorities ought not to do, or be per- 
mitted to do; but which they are like- 
ly to do, if they have not the nobility 
to renounce their own absolute pow- 
er. This our fathers saw, and they 
freely surrendered this power, pledg- 
ing and binding themselves not to 
violate certain ‘inalienable rights’ 
which they claimed for themselves 
and voluntarily accorded to others. 
This is essentially the spirit of our 
Constitution. This it is that has made 
us a great and prosperous nation. 
Our fundamental law is hostile to no 
one. It is every man’s friend, and no 
man can tell when he will need its 
friendship. So long as our citizens 
manifest the same spirit, we shall re- 
main the same free people: with the 
guarantee, for ourselves and for our 
descendants, that neither wealth, nor 
numbers, nor any other form of per- 
sonal or organized power shall be 
able to oppress by any form of arbi- 
trary authority even the humblest of 
our fellow-citizens.”—David Jayne 
Hill in the North American Review. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


July 15, 1914. 

Non-Coal. 022926 

NOTICE is hereby given that Jerome 
E. Stowell, whose post-office address is 
248 S. Olive St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 11th day of March, 1914, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, no. 022926, to purchase the 
NEY NW%4, NY% NEY, SWYy NEY, 
section 25; Township 1 S., Range 18 
W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 8, 1878, and aets amendatory. 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone there- 
on have been appraised, at $400.00. the 
stone estimated at $200.00 and the land 
$200.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the Ist 
day of October, 1914, before the Regis- 
ter and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, Calif., at 10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 

[Sept. 19] 





By W. 


Here is the official statement of the 
plans of the Los Angeles Symphony 
for the coming season, with facts ol 
interest coneerning the director and 
his trip to Europe: Dates for the 
symphony concerts for the comung 
season are as-follows: November 20- 
21, 1914¢ December 18-19, 1914; Janu- 
ary 15-16, 1915; February 19-20, 1915; 
March 19-20, 1915; April 16-17, 1915. 
This’ seKedule includes the Friday 
afternoon “Public Rehearsal,” and the 
Saturday evening concert. The con- 
certs will be held in the new Trinity 
Auditorium ‘at Ninth and Grand av- 
enue, which seats more than two 
taeusand: ~eAdolf Tandler, the con- 
ductor, has just returned from an 
European tour, where he has been 
collecting the finest music obtainable 
for the season. When in Vienna. Mr. 
Tandler made an especial study of the 
acoustics in the new symphony con- 
cert house. The Austrian govern- 
ment itself made a gift of a million 
florins to the orchestra for its sup- 
port. Mr. Tandler made a_ special 
trip to Paris to obtain the American 
rights to the production of Saint 
Saens’ latest work, a symphonic 
poem, entitled ‘La Foi,” which has 
been produced down to the present 
only ingdfrance.. Tite Second Sym- 
phony of Schmidt, who has become 
famous as the composer of the “Jon- 
gleur of Notre Dame,’ is considered 
one of the most wonderful written in 
the last ten years. It has been pro- 
duced at the German Musical Festival, 
and by the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, but Mr. Tandler has the first 
American rights for its production in 
Los Angeles. The rights of the first 
performance of a big Symphony by 
Reiter, the distinguished Vienese com- 
poser, have also been secured for the 
Los Angeles Symphony, the music 
being still in manuscript form. Other 
musical novelties obtained by Mr. 
Tandler include works of Strauss, 
Hugo Wolf, Anton. Bruekner, Kk. 
Fuchs, Tanejew and Bantock. 


Francis Gates 


Prize contests may be an essential 
stimulant to humanity to gain some- 
thing that otherwise might have been 
missed. It seems as if the most of us 
prefer to gain a prize. however worth- 
less, by doing something, rather than 
to do something well, prize or no 
prize. It is noted that compositions 
which are the result of a prize con- 
test seldom are worth much. The 
spur of artistic creative spirit has 
been enough to evolve the best things 
the world has received in art. with- 
out the impetus of a prize. And there 
has been a good deal of fun poked at 
prize contests, and oftentimes it has 
good ground, 


For instance, here is the prize piano 
contest that has been set up for one 
of the concerts of the Chicago Sym- 
phony orchestra. For the concert of 
Nov. 2 it has been decided that the 
soloist will be the winner of a piano 
contest established to decide on the 
best pianist. The work all contes- 
tants are to play is the MacDowell 
concerto No. one. In October three 
musicians will sit as a jury and hear 
all comers. Here are some of the re- 
quirements: The contestants must 
have been trained entirely in this 
country. They must also play for 
the jury one of the larger Bach 
works. Judges must not hail from 
Chicago or be pianists. No judge is 
permitted a pupil or former pupil in 
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the contest. A fee of $5.00 is charged 
for entrance into the race and in addi- 
tion to the right to play with the 
orchestra at the stated concert a prize 
of $200 will be given. 


Now, there is a good gamble for 
such musicians as have five dollars 
and a technic—also a ticket to Chica- 
eo, as the walking would be hard on 
pedal technic this weather. One stakes 
only a solitary “V” for the chance at 
$200. At first sight one would prefer 
to be a member of the final concert 
audience than a member of the jury. 
Suppose enough contestants turn up 
to fill the two days set aside for trial 
performances. What an enviable lot 
have the judges! 


It reminds me of Berlioz’ account 
of a prize piano competition in the 
Paris conservatoire. I helieve the 
Mendelssohn concerto in G minor 
was the work all contestants were 
called upon to play. The judges lis- 
tened to a steady stream of budding 
pianists hour after hour, until they 
were numbed to the tone and reduced 
to a state of imbecility. At last the 
final performance is over; the last stu- 
dent has played his concerto. The 
judges drag themselves up from their 
chairs, but still the Mendelssohn con- 
certo is heard. Where does it come 
fringes ihe judees go back to the 
room to see if they have overlooked 
any contestant. They find no one; but 
the piano is still playing the concerto. 
In wonder they see that no one is 
seated at the instrument, yet still it 
plays. Wonderful! It has played the 
Mendelssohn concerto so much that 
it can not stop! They try to quench 
its ardor but fail ignominiously. They 
pound it, crush its keys. but still it 
plays. Finally, in despair, the jani- 
tors hurl the piano out of the win- 
dows onto the flagstones of the court 
below and as it crashes into ruin it 
still plays the Mendelssohn concerto! 


Last Sunday a Carmen program 
was given at Beverly Hills by Mrs. 
Dreyfus, the Beverly trio and Mrs. 
Ross. 


Abraham Miller has been appointed 
conductor of the chorus choir of the 
First’ M. FE. Church, Pasadena. 


That was’a sad“end, the fims of A. 
L. Guille, the French tenor, dying in 
want at the county hospital. J re- 
member hearing him about 1886 when 
he was in his prime and singing with 
the best stars on the concert platform 
of that day. For three seasons he was 
a member of the Patti company and 
was heard clear across the country. 
Later he sung in companies of less 
merit and the last time I heard him 
he was singing at a picture theater on 
Broadway. I do not know what was 
the cause of his sad financial condi- 
tion, but probably it was that lack of 
provision for the future which besets 
sO many musicians. In his prime 
Guille made big money, perhaps $800 
to $1000 a night. Later, he would 
have been glad of that much a year. 
But had the money been carefully in- 
vested there would have been no need 
of a pauper cot. Sad indeed, was the 
end of the old French singer, but it 
has a lesson for the musician. 


Arthur M. Perry. who was well 
known in local musical circles in Los 
Angeles ten years ago, has returned 
to this city and will resume his pro- 





fessional work, being connected with 
the School of Music of the U. S. C., 
Blanchard Building. Mr. Perry was 
for four years a member of the sym- 
phony orchestra and was ranked 
among our best local violinists. 


It is announced that Margaret Jar- 
man, the Los Angeles contralto, who 
was with the Lambardi company two 
years ago, has heen re-engaged by 
Messrs. Lambardi and Marchetti fot 
their National grand opera company. 
Miss Jarman has been studying and 
singing in Italy for the last year and 
chooses an auspicious time to return 
to her native city—when opera and 
other musical matters will be at a 
standstill in a lagee parteoteeurope 
Miss Jarman has a fine voice, a true 
contralto, with a large range and ade- 
quate power and is quite an acquisi- 
tion to the company. She and her 
family have a wide circle of friends 
in Los Angeles who will gladly wel- 
come her. 


Last Saturday Mrsalase ts. Ootlvac 
gave a musical reception at her home 
to Calvin Brainard Cady and Jose- 
phine Large, who have been teaching 
in the Cady summer normal school. 
Mr. Cady is an advocate for rigid re- 
strictions as to music teachers and 
spoke along that line. Miss Large 
gave a piano program in the course 
of the afternoon. 


Recently a freak ordinance was in- 
troduced in the city council of Balti- 
more for the purpose of legalizing 
church music. An active little organi- 
zation known as the Lord’s Day AI- 
liance has been making an effort to 
have work of all kinds on the Sabhath 
stopped by the police, its particular 
activities being directed toward poor, 
hard-working professional church or- 
ganists and choir singers. At first its 
efforts were not taken seriously, but 
so militant did it become that it was 
finally forced upon the people inter- 
ested to have the ey “counci! gtake 
action in legalizing church music or 
run the risk of having organists and 
singers come under the han of the 
police. The ordinance, as well as 
protecting church musicians, provides 
for the legalizing of band concerts in 
the city parks Sundays. 


Hiarriet Pasmore, daughter of H. B. 
Pasmore, of San Francisco, has been 
engaged as teacher of piano by F. A. 
Bacon, director of Pomona college, at 
Claremont, in the place formerly held 
by Bess Daniels. 


In September the Harpers will 
bring out “Just Around the Corner,” 
a collection of short stories by Fanny 
Hurst concerned with the lives and 
personalities of New York working 
girls of various vocations. Most of 
them have had magazine publication 
and have already attracted a good 
deal of attention because of the keen 
observation and story-telling ability 
they show. 





Rabindranath Tagore’s new play, 
entitled “The King of the Dark Cham- 
ber,’ will be published in this coun- 
try next month. It is said by an Eng- 
lish critic to be the finest and most 
representative expression of Tagore’s 
genius that has yet appeared in the 
Occident. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
August 10, 1914. 

Non-coal. 05467 

NOTICE is hereby given that Patrick 
Lee, of Calabasas, California, who, on 
February 16, 1909, made homestead en- 
try, No. 03467, for W% of the SEY, 
Section 28, Township 1 N., Range 17 
W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final five-year Proof, 
to establish claim to the land above 
described, before the Register and Re- 
eeiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
California, ‘atf3ai0 a. m., on the 328th 
dav of September, 1914. 

Ciaimant names as witnesses: Lance 
Morrison, Tomy Webber, Elmer Steve- 
son, John Foshee, all of Calabasas, Cal- 


ifornia. ‘ 
JOHN D. ROCHE, Register, 
[Sep. 26} 
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| Music and Musicians | 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
Phone luvsz; Wilshire Zszz. 


ROLAND PAUL 

Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 323 Bianchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10052; West 1480 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 

Phone 51973. 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Public En- 
gagements. Studio, 610 Majestic Theater 
Bidg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


WILLIAM TAYLOR SPANGLER, Pianist 
SUZETTE SPANGLER, Planiste 
Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 














G. HAYDN JONES 
nor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res, 74487 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. EF. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
‘The Music Makers” 
Printers, Publishers and Distributors of 
Sheet Music. 412 Bianchard Bldg. 


ACADEMY OF SINGING Phone 10082 
Everything necessary to know in Singing. 
Sight Reading, Ear Training, Harmony. 
JOS. N. WHYBARKE, 331 Blanchard Hall 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway. 234 South Hill St. 

IDA M. LEONARD 
Cultivation of Speaking, Voice, Interpre- 
tation of Literature. Phone A-2855 

Studio 806-7 Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2 Gamut Club Bldg. 
B’dway 2098 Home F543i 


Te 











MUSIC SCHOOL si} 


for Piano, Violin and all Brass In- 
struments; also coach young Artists 
for the Stage and Concert Platform. 


PROF. J. E. NURNBERGER 
Phone: Main 8276. 916 S. Olive 








Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information apply to 
KF. W. BLANCHARD 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Main 3167 F-3516 


J. C. FERGUSON 


Diamonds and all other Precious 
Stones Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
232-234 Laughlin Bldg. 

315 South Broadway Los. Angeles 


WILSHIRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
624 8S. Normandie Avenue (one half- 
block from Wilshire Boulevard), will 
open September 29 for its first year. 
Day pupils only. Courses of study the 
Same as in best Eastern schools. New 
building. Out-door study. Music, Art, 
advanced work in Literature and Mod- 
ern Languages. 

Principal, MISS I. C. PIRRET, 
Curriculum on application. 
Telephone 556090. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, 
Espceeinily attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, ete. apply to the 
munagrer. 

1044 SOGUTH HOPE STREET 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
American and European Painters— 
Museum Gallery. 
Thumb Box Sketches—Rovar Gallery. 
William Mounsy—Museum Gallery. 


By Everett C. Maxwell 


Annual exhibition of thumb-box 
sketches in New York is one of the 
important art events of the year. It 
usually comes between the _ horse 
show and the opening of the holiday 
festivities and all look forward to it 
as a social as well as an educational 
event. Almost everyone can enjoy a 
thumb-box show. Personally, I would 
Say, off-hand; that the sketch ts as a 
rule difficult to understand. It does 
not seem to appeal to the majority as 
being beyond their ken. 
many people chatter merrily over a 
group of thumb-box sketches who 
would never venture to express them- 
selves in a salon of finished works. 
There is a freedom, an abandon, about 
the unfinished canvas that inspires 
confidence and the connoisseur and 
the layman elbow each other at a 
sketch show and exchange ovninions 
on art in the frankest manner pos- 


sible, 
x * x 


At last the thumb-box exhibition 
has been introduced in Los Angeles. 
One of the first important shows of 
the fall art season is the collection of 
one hundred and sixty thumb-box 
sketches which formally opens’ the 
newly remodeled eallery of U. S. 
Royar on Hill street. The present 
showing is a novelty in Los Angeles 
and should prove popular. Twenty- 
five ainters are represented and each 
one shows two or more tinv canvases. 
Of course, there was no jury and it is 
not well to expect too much. This is 
a kind of housewarming for the new 
gallery and it wouldn’t have been 
hospitable to have rejected even one 
suest. They are. all present, good, 
bad, and indifferent. There are not 
miany bad ones, but a host of indiffer- 
ent ones. Artists seem to enjoy con- 
tributing to thumb-box shows and I 
sometimes wonder why it is. You 
see, the thumb-box sketch is merely 
the painter’s shorthand note to record 
an impression of nature. He jots 
these down hurriedly here and there 
on his trips. Jater, he uses them to 
paint from in the studio. A sketch 
reveals so mucli of the real artist. It is 
a test and as often falls below as pass- 
ing grade. Mistakes are so glaring in 
a sketch for no chance is allowed for 
correction, Personally, I like the 
sketch stage of a picture better than I 
do the finished product, but then you 
see there is no accounting for tastes. 
In my limited space I cannot dwell 
upon each individual work, hence I 
shall not attempt tu review the collec- 
tion in detail. There is much to ad- 
mire and little to criticise and every- 
one can find things to please his taste. 
I advise none to miss this show. 

* * x 


W. V. Cahill and J. H. Rich are now 
domiciled in a commodious studio on 
the second floor of the old Baker 
block on North Main street and their 
artistic household gods are set up in 
the best of traditional fashion. The 
place already has atmosphere. Easels, 


camp-chairs, screens. and other studio | 


equipment have assumed their proper 
angles and the walls are covered with 
drawings and sketches. 


bCahitl 
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Last week lof the department itself. 
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and Mr. Ruch are favorably 
known in eastern art circles and each 


'has received the best of training un- 


der noted masters. Mr. Rich is 
known locally as a portrait and fivure 
painter and has won distinction in this 
field in the east. Mr. Cahill paints 
both landscapes and fegures, often 
combining the two to excellent ef- 
feet. In the last few years these art- 
ists have been working together in 
the east and will make a joint show- 
ing-of their work in Los Angeles in 
the near future. 
* * x 

If anyone in or about Los Angeles 
thinks it an easy task to manare a 
great international art exhibit, or is 
envious of the position that Mr. J. F. 
D. Trask occupies at the Panama Pa- 
cific International Exposition in San 
Francisco, just try to give a little 
local show and see what hapnens. 
After that, multiply your troubles by 
ten thousand, and arrive at a near re- 
sult. The following collection of clip- 
pings, culled from the columns of the 
American Art News will be an eve- 
opener to many and deserves space 
here by way of general information 
on the system of obtainine works for 
the art gallery at the 1915 show: 

New York, May 4, 1914. 
Editor American Art News—Dear Sir 
—Apropos of the interesting agitation 
of the jury versus “invitation” exhi- 
bition questions, would it not be well 
to turn the “bright light” of inauiry 
on the system of selection for the 
comine San Francisco Exnosition be- 
forehand, instead of afterward? 
A READER. 


To this Mr. Trask replied that if 
the “Reader” would make his inquiry 
over his own name and not anony- 
mously, it would be answered. This 
brourht forth a communication from 
Charles Venzin, who, while disclaim- 
in~ authorship of the anonymous note, 
repeated the inquiry, but remarked in 
qualification: 

“T think one-man power in arrano- 
ing an exhibition is not for the best of 
art, but it is at least honest and does 
not put a lot of dupes to the honeless 
task of submitting their work to a 
jury when stch jury can only accept 
a negligible number. The issue as it 
extends to your exhibition is, there- 
fore. quite different from the recent 
exhibitions of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, the Corcoran Galleries, and 
others.” 

Mr. Trask thereupon explained the 
workings of his department in detail, 
his jurisdiction having to do with the 
eraphic and plastic arts, internationa! 
in scope, and, in the main, contem- 
porary in period. He proceeds, in 
part: “The nations of Europe, Asia, 
and of South America will be repre- 
sented by exhibits whose aim will be 
the summarizing of their various art 
activities of today and wherever the 
strictly contemporaneous character of 
the exhibits is departed from it will 
be at the expense of possible partici- 
pation in the competition for those 
awards which will be in the hands of 
the international jury for bestowal. 
No work produced prior to 1904 will 
be eligible for honors. 

“The United States section of this 
department, which will occupy ap- 
pr oximately half of its entire exhibit 
space. is under the direct management 
Herein, too, 


these two young painters gave an in- | the exhibition will be in the main con- 


formal exhibition of illustrative draw- 
ings and those who attended were 
well repaid for the effort. Both Mr. 


temporaneous. In order. 
that the popular ez: 


that the American 2 
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without ancestry or tradition may be 
refuted, there will be a chronological 
historical showing of American paint- 
ing and sculpture covering the period 
from Colonial and Revolutionary 
times down to the years just preced-~ 
ing our own. As this line of descent 
in this country has been swayed by 
the influence of foreigii schools and 
as the foreign sections in this Expo- 
sition. as has already been noted, will 
be of today. there will be a loan col- 
lection of foreign works, not con- 
temporaneous, arranged by schools, 
which will make clear what their in- 
fluence has been in America. 

“Tf 1 have read aright your recently 
published letters, you hold a brief for 
those who object to direct invitations 
from the lay-management of any pub- 
ic art exhibition, which at the same 
time makes use of a jury of profes: 
sionals. If this department felt that 
it could fully perform its duty by 
turning over the task of selecting 
those works which shall represent the 
best that has been done by American 
artists in the last eleven -years to 
some miraculously constituted jury 
which would, at the same time, make 
unfailing selection and command from 
all the artists the submission of their 
hest works. one in this department at 
least would with a clear conscience 
and a light heart devote himself to 
the game of golf, in which he has 
sadly vanishing aspirations. The jury 
system for making up an art exhibi- 
tion without invitations for certain 
important works is a perfectly lovely 
system, but, like the famous plan for 
making hens lay twins, it will not 
work. 

“This department, then, proposes to 
invite, whenever and wherever it can 
find them, such works as in its best 
judgment will help to make such a 
showing as will command for the 
American artists the respect and ad- 
miration of the world. Please under- 
stand that this ‘best judgment’ is not 
a home-made product of personal bias 
nor of individual cerebration. To as- 
sist in its work the department has 
the valued and active service of seven 
advisory committees, numbering a 
hundred professional artists. Upon 
these committees the department de- 
pends for many, in fact for most of 
its judgments. 

“Even a hundred artists, however, 
cannot know all of the splendid works 
that their brothers have produced and 
are each day producing. The depart- 
ment, therefore, will, with the help of 
its advisory committees, appoint 
juries of selection to pass upon any 
and all works which their creators 
may desire to exhibit, and it will be 
the duty of these juries to prevent the 
department from omitting from its ex- 
nibition through ignorance, prejudice, 
or for any reason, any work worthy 
of exhibition in an international show. 
There is no artist in all the length and 
breadth of the land who is not invited 
to enter his work that a jury may 
have the opportunity of securing it 
for the Exposition should it be found 
to represent proper professional ac- 
complishment. 

“That it may be easy for all Ameri- 
can artists to present their works to 
a jury, collection centers at which 
jury meetings will be held will be es- 
tablished in London, Paris, Boston, 
New York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco; and also, if proper co- 
operation is assured by the state com- 
missions in Philadelphia and Chicago. 
From these collection centers the Ex- 
Position will bear all costs entailed 
by the exhibition of accepted works 
and the juries will be in no wise re- 
stricted as to the number of works to 
be accepted by them. 

“We believetthat there will be se- 
cured by direct invitation for the 
United States Section between four 
and five hundred contemporary paint- 
ings, and, 
degree of co-operation for which we 
confidently hope, there will be secured 
through jury selections about twice 
that number. These, with the his- 


if the artists give us that. 


Don't grab at 
any moving car. 
You cant pull it 
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First.” 
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P. J. BACHMANN 
FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 





BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate, 

314 Homer Laughlin Bidg. 


GUY E. ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
515 Title Guarantee Bldg. Phone F-3856 
High Grade Jewelry Repairing 


_ JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 


217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 
BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORB, 226 West Firat 8t. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 614 8. Broad- 
way. Main 987; HOME F'8087 

SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 

Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 

905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 











Art and Artists 


LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 7338: Ab6615 


L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


Summer Course— All branches taught. 
Special Rates. Est.-Inec. 1887. 
Phone 51657—-6th & Alvarado. Illus. Catalog 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U. 8. @. 


Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean Ave. & 
Tel. 39086: Gar. 875 











torical and loan collections, will total 
about two thousand paintings in the 
United States section. Of pictures in 
all other media than oil, including 
prints, there will be nearly a similar 
number and in sculpture we anticipate 
that there will be about one thousand 
works shown. We want the co-opera- 
tion and help of every American art- 
ist, of every museum and public gal- 
lery in the country; of every amateur 
and of every collector either active or 
embryo. I sincerely believe that the 
American artist is today doing work 
more vital than can be found else- 
where in the world, and the whole 
West wants to know of it.” 
x * x 


Douglas Donaldson’s classes in the 
art department of the manual arts 
summer school held an exhibition 
Tuesday of last week which proved to 
be the most noteworthy and unusual 
of any handicraft show ever given in 
Los Angeles. The work turned out 
by the pupils was shown to excellent 
advantage anod reflected much credit 
on student and teacher alike. 

* * x 

Exhibition of selected watercolors 
by American artists closed at the 
Museum Art Gallery today. This col- 
lection will next be shown at the Art 
Institute in San Francisco. 








VERYONE, in order to make his 


“ life mean something, must, either 
consciously or wumnconsciously estab- 
lish an ideal, but he who makes his 
ideal his total good of the universe, 
rushes head-on toward shipwreck. It 
is such a tragedy that Joseph Herge- 
sheimer, a new writer, has portrayed 
in his first novel, which has the rather 
awkward title of “The Lay Anthony.” 
Anthony Ball at twenty is physically 
pure. His father is well to do in a 
small town way, and Anthony never 
has had to make his own way in the 
world. His few attempts to shift fcr 
himself have ended dismally. He has 
not the knack of getting along. He 
becomes a member of a rather shift- 
less crowd that makes a certain drug 
store its headquarters, and gossips 
of amorous adventures, most of which 
never happened. So Anthony, though 
ure, is not entirely unsophisticated. 

Into his life comes a young woman, 
with mutual love almost at first sight 
resulting, Anthony’s clean goodness 
attracting the girl. It is her ideal and 
she makes it his. Anthony’s father 
decides to send him out west to get 
a start, and when the boy tries to say 
goodbye to the girl, Eliza, he meets 
with what appears to be a rebuff from 
her wealthy parents. This he attri- 
butes to the fact that he has a reputa- 
tion for shiftlessness. Like any knight 
errant he goes out to win his way for 
his lady love. He is deflected from 
his original itinerary, and passes 
through several adventures which 
strongly tempt him from the ideal 
that he and Eliza have set, but elways 
at the crucical moment there comes a 
breath of lilacs and her voice to re- 
inforce his determination. At length 
he receives news of a considerable 
fortune left to him by a queer old 
woman he had befriended back home, 
and who had always gabbled about 
money which no one believed she pos- 
sessed. 

Simultaneously, Anthony learns 
that Eliza died the day after he left 
home. Now here is the parting of 
his ways. A sane person, cherishing 
an ideal, and realizing that it could 
be but ideal. and not. all of life, in 
such circumstances would have been 
everything in proportion. The sym- 
bolic beauty of the apparitions that 
had appeared before the youth would 
have inspired and ennobled him. As 
it was, the one thing having become 
an obsession, the union of his life 
with that other pure one, his entire 
world tottered. Half stunned by the 
blow he embarks upon an orgy of 
drink, which ends in a tragedy, half 
beautiful and half disgusting. In a 
measure the story glorifies a high 
ideal, and in another it shows that 
the ideal must be kept in its proper 
place. The book is well written, free 
from hazy subtleties of expression, 
dealing with subtle phases of char- 
acter in a clear and precise manner. 
It bespeaks for its author a keen un- 
derstanding of many phases of life. 

(“The Lay Anthony,” By Joseph 
Hergesheimer. Mitchell Kennerley. 
Bullock's.) 


Essayist Nags Himself 


It is a fine thing to be free and 
open-minded, but it does not make 
for -fonecyin)-literature.  Themereat 
men of letters are those who saw one 
thing in a certain light, refused to 
look at it from any other viewpoint, 
and devoted their energies to ham- 
mering away with a singleness of pur- 
pose that refused to acknowledge er- 
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ror or defeat. Mowry Saben, in a 
collection of essays with the ambi- 
tious general title, “The Spirit of 
Life,” shows how uninteresting can be 
essays which have not this purpose- 
fulness. Mr. Saben is so anxious to 
be fair to every phase of his topics 
that he at times grows monotonous 
in his alternation of positions. For 
instance, discussing ‘Society and Soli- 
tude” he says: “Our age is preeminent 
to a degree over all other ages in 
its worship of outward nature;” then 
lest he should be considered a nature 
worshipper himself, “One may justly 
query whether the modern reverence 
is not overdone.” Still he feels that 
he has not stated the balance in his 
own mind exactly, so he quickly adds 
* Fai be it. fron mye purpose fo ttter 
a word against the beauty of the 
natual world,’ but immediately he 
does utter such a word thus: “True, 
all is not tranquil and serene within 
it.” So he goes on—“But there is, 
nevertheless, a charm in the loneliness 
of the hills,” and quarrelling with him- 
self again, “Yet let us beware lest we 
deceive ourselves.” So he nags him- 
self, page after page, until the reader 
flings his footless volume into a cor- 
ner and rushes to the bookcase for 
Carlyle’s “French Revolution” to im- 
bibe a positive statement upon which 
to anchor the dizzy faculties. The 
reason is not far to seek. Mr. Saben’s 
chapter on “Sex’ he frankly describes 
as daring, but it proves to be nothing 
but a bald defense of a certain form 
of degeneracy that has gained a large 
following among the minor literati of 
New York in recent years, which he 
tries to perfume by describing as Gre- 
cian, forgetting, apparently or con- 
veniently, that the pages of history 
are a succession of reminders that 
the society in which the attitude to- 
ward sex became perverted to any 
ereat degree, promptiy decayed and 
disappeared, from Sodom _ forward. 
Still, as remarked at the outset, if 
Mr. Saben had anything definite at 
heart in writing his essays, one might 
become interested in them regardless 
of their subject matter or trend, but 
trend they have none and their sub- 
ject matter is hackneyed. This men- 
tal condition usually is the concomi- 
tant of the sort of perversion Mr. Sa- 
ben “extols. “(The Spirit. of Life.” 
By Mowry Saben. Mitchell Kenner- 
ley. Bullock’ss) 


Answers All War Questions 


World’s Word for September is 
given over entirely to the war, and 
contains the most exhaustive infor- 
mation available concerning the pres- 
ent struggle. For instance, how of- 
ten do you hear, these days, the query, 
“Viegas this war about anyhow: 
and the person addressed, seeking to 
conceal his own natural ignarance on 
the subject, says, “I don't think they 
know, themselves.” But the nations 
do know most specifically what great 
issues are at stake and have been 
hanging in the balance for many 
years, waiting for the moment when, 
regardless of the outward talk of uni- 
versal peace, every European ruler 
and statesman knew that a possibly 
trivial inctdent would throw the con- 
tinent into turmoil. These causes and 
issues are stated succinctly and plain- 
ly, the part each nation plays de- 
scribed concisely and the alliances 
and their respective reasons analyzed. 
The armies and navies are described 
in text and photograph by men who 
know them intimately, and the men 
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SUMMER POLO 


Bay and Surf Bathing 
Deep Sea Fishing—Yachting 
Golf Tennis 


Automobiling—-Splendid Roads 
Through Scenic Back Country 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 


BOOKS FOR LESS 


Are you taking advantage of our new policy, 


SMALL PROFITS—CASH ONLY. This policy enables us to sell a 
little cheaper and to parties having books to dispose of, to give a little 


more. 


Our shelves and counters of 5c to $2.00 a volume are opportuni- 


ties to secure genuinely good books at bargain table prices. 
tire stock repriced. Every book a bargain. 


DAWSON’S 


518 South Hill St. 


Home F 3250 Main 3859 


Our en- 


QUICK SALES— 


BOOK SHOP 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Books Rought for Cash in any quantity, anywhere. 
Call, phone or write. 


CASA VERDUGO SEGUNDA 


The Cafe that’s different 
736 So. Spring St. 


Phone A-1046 
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whose names are appearing in the 
news columns daily, introduced in 
brief biography and portrait. The 
new engines of war form the subject 
of an interesting article, as also do 
the problems of food supply, the Red 
Gross, caritig for the health of the 
soldiers, the position of this country, 
and the financial aspects of the con- 
Hicteedn short, there seems no "ques- 
tion concerning the titanic combat, 
save of course the progress of the 
hattles, which this comprehensive is- 
sue does not answer specifically and 
without bias. It is a piece of journal- 
istic enterprise which speaks highly 
for the equipment and sagacity of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


California’s Political Beginnings 

Little by little the history of Cali- 
fornia is taking shape so that any 
person interested in any phase of the 
romantic story of the state can readily 
get what he wants. It is only a few 
years since the searcher for informa- 
tion either had to take the chance of 
running across one of a few obscure 
and rare volumes, or wade through 
the interminable Bancroft, or ofhcial 
documents. Now we have John Mc- 
Groarty’s poetical story of the state, 
Henry Norton’s somewhat ruthless 
attack upon the traditions, A. : 
Fitch’s interesting biography of 
Father Serra, and, just from the Mac- 
millan press, “The Establishment of 
State Government in California,” by 
Cardinal Goodwin of Stockton. In 
form this work is apparently intend- 
ed for textbook purposes, but it will 
furnish ready access to the facts for 
any who have need for exact informa- 
tion as to the foundation of the state 
constitution, boundaries and _ allied 
subjects. It will be remembered that 
California was admitted to the union 
at the trying time when the Atlantic 
states were engaged in the controver- 
sy preliminary to the Civil War, and 
as a consequence the negotiations, 
both within the state and in congress, 
reflected the disturbed conditions ot 
the entire nation. These matters are 
dealt with in Mr. Goodwin’s book with 
an entire aloofuess and impartiality 
that do not characterize any other 
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volume on the early history of Cali- 
fornia yet published, and therefore it 
is ar admirable textbook or work of 
reference, while not so interesting for 
general reading as any of the other 
three recent works named. (“The 
Establishment of State Government 
in California.” By Cardinal Goodwin. 
The Macmillan Co. Bullock’s.) 


In a new edition of his novel, “The 
Blindness of Virtue,” from which the 
play by the same name was taken, 
Cosmo Hamilton pays a high tribute 
to the Drama League, which, he de- 
clares made possible the success of 
his drama in Chicago and Boston. 
He adds: “It cannot be long before 
every author who has it in him, 
whether he likes it or not, to attempt 
to remedy one or other of the exist- 
ing evils of society, will look to the 
Drama League as his critic and his 
friend.” For reading purposes this 
story makes a better novel than play. 
In the drama there were certain in- 
congruities, which staging toned 
down, such as the impossibly domi- 
nant cook, and which were rather an 
affront to the intelligence. In the 
{novel the development is more grad- 
ual, and there is not the necessity for 


Tribute to Drama League 


this “comic relief” so artificially pro- 
duced. It is interesting to note that 
while this story originally was writ- 
ten in fiction form it enjoyed a com- 
paratively slight popularity, but 
through its stage production, and the 
publication of the dramatic version, 
the novel has renewed its career and 
gone into another edition. (“The 
Blindness of Virtue” (novel version). 
By Cosmo 
DorangGo. 


H. 


Hamilton. 
Bullock’s.) 


George 


Notes From Bookland 


Prominent among the new fall nov- 
els will be one by George W. Cable, 
whose theme promises a return to the 
manner of those early stories of his 
that pictured a bygone life with ro- 
mantic charm and delicate poetic real- 
ism. The action takes place on one 
of the famous Mississippi steamboats 
during a voyage up the river from 
New Orleans, in the forties of the last 
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century. The picturesque life of the 
region is unrolled before the reader 
as the steamer proceeds on her jour- 
ney, while the people on the boat take 
part in thrilling and momentous 
events. The novel is entitled “Gide- 
on’s Band,’ and it will be published 
September 5 by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


IF, Hopkinson Smith will take the 
readers of “Jn Dickens’ London,” 
which the Scribners will publish Sept. 
12, not only about those regions of 
London which Dickens himself fre- 
quented but also throucvh the scenes 
where his characters made their 
homes. There will be twenty-four 
full-page illustrations from the au- 
thor’s drawings in charcoal, with ac- 
companying text. 


Duttons have ready for immediate 
publication a collection of essays by 
J. D. Whelpley, entitled “American 
Public Opinion.” Most of the essays 
have had previous publication in Am- 
erican and English magazines, and 
their ~veneral aim is to give such an 
exposition of his subject as will help 
toward “a more intimate and friendly 
understanding of the American point 
of view.” 


Frederick A. Stokes Company has 
published Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s 
new novel, “The Perch of the Devil,” 
whose scene is laid among the people 
of a Montana mining city. Its chief 
theme is the development of a wo- 
man’s character under unusual cir- 
cumstances, which are concerned 
somewhat with the labor problems of 
the mining industry as viewed from 
the employer’s standpoint. 


Mitchell Kennerley has‘issued “My 
Lady’s Book,” by Gerald Gould, com. 
‘rising twenty love lyrics. Mr. Ken- 
ierley has also sent out “Mary Jane’s 

2a, which forms Volume XII. of his 
Modern Drama Series. It is by Edith 
Ellis and was first produced in New 
York six years ago. There is an in- 
troduction by Edwin Bjorkman. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. have on their 
fall fiction list “Marmaduke of Ten- 
nessee,” by Edward Cummings, and 
“Britton of the Seventh,” by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. Mr. Cummings’ 
story has for its setting the civil war 
and its action is concerned mainly 
with the gallant fighting of an old- 
time gentleman of the South and his 
love for a fair maid at home. Mr. 
Brady’s novel is of love and war in 
the Northwest, its hero being a lieu- 
tenant of the famous Seventh Cavalry. 
Gen. Custer is an important figure 
through the story and the action in- 
cludes an account of his heroic last 
fight against tremendous odds. 


“The Theatre of Max Reinhardt,” 
by Huntley Carter, which Mr. Ken- 
nerley is bringing out this week, will 
offer to all who are interested in dra- 
matic matters, for either side of the 
footlights, a comprehensive account 
of Reinhardt and his work and a de- 
tailed discussion of all his vreater 
productions, including “The Miracle,” 
which Americans are to see during 
the coming season. The author sums 
up and discusses Reinhardt’s contri- 
bution to the modern stage and his 
mfluence. 


Poetry and the drama will hold an 
important place among the fall pub- 
lications. The Scribners will bring 
out the first complete collection of 
“Poems,” by Edward Sandford Mar- 
tin, to be ready Sept. 20. A week 
earlier the Macmillans will offer 
“Earth Triumphant,” by Conrad Aik- 
en, who has been called “the Mase- 
field of America.” Harriet Monroe, 
‘ Vachel Lindsay, and Franklin H. Gid- 
| dings will also be represented in this 
| house’s list of verse. Immediately 
forthcoming from the Macmillan 
Company are also Edward Sheldon’s 
‘Romance’ and a new edition of Is- 
ael Zangwill’s “The Meltine Pot.” 


Macmillan Company has just issued 
<athleen Norris’ new novel, “Satur- 
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day’s Child,” the story of a very mod- 
ern girl whose experiences take her 
into many different kinds of social 
surroundings. The book will break 
once more that old-time tradition of 
the American publisher that Ameri- 
can readers do not like long novels, 
for it is said to contain nearly 200,- 
000 words. It is not many years Since | 
half that length made a story that | 
most houses in this country were 
afraid to publish. Review later. 


Witter Bynner, who visited Los An- | 
geles last year, is at Saybrook, Conn., 
for the summer and is making fre- 
quent speeches in that region in favor 
of woman suffrage. His new one-act 
play. “The Little King,” soon to be 
published, was recently acted at Rich- 
mond FEuill House, the settlement at 
28 Macdougal street, by Italian chil- 
dren. 


Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, author 
of “The Battle of Gettysburg,” died 
recently at his home in Chicago. He 
was a Gettysburg veteran and had 
made the study of the campaign a life 


Mrs. Mary Austin, who is at Car- 
mel, is at work on a eroun of short 
stories which will embody in adequate 
disguise the personal experiences of 
people who gave her some of the data 
upon which she based the arguments 
and conclusions of “Love and the 
Soul Maker.” 


Contrasted Views on Feminism 


Two curiously contrasted views of 
the woman question and its relation 
to society, are presented in two maga- 
zines this month, Walter Lippman 
writing in The Forum and Michael 
Monahan in The Phoenix. They rep- 
resent. two distinct types which are 
worth serious consideration. Here is 
the gist of each of them—first, Mr. 
Eippimang: 

“It is curious how little faith con- 
servatives have in the institution of 
the family. They will tell you how 
deep it is in the needs of mankind, 
and they will turn around and act as 
if the home were so fragile that col- 
lapse would follow the first whiff of 
criticism. Now I believe that the 
family is deeply grounded in the 
needs of mankind, or it would never 
survive the destructive attacks made 
upon it, not by radical theorists, mind 
you, but by social conditions. At the 


present moment over half the men of 


the working-class do not earn enough 
to support a family, and that’s why 
their wives and their daughters are 
drawn into industry. The family sur- 
vives that, men and women do still 
want to marry and have children. But 
we put every kind of obstacle in their 
way. We pay such wages that young 
men can’t afford to marry. We do 
not teach them the elementary facts 
of sex. We allow them to pick up 
knowledge in whispered and hidden 
ways. We surround them with the 
tingle and glare oi cities, stimulate 
them and then fall upon them with a 
morality which shows no quarter. We 
support a large class of women in 
idleness, the soil in which every fool- 
ish freak can flourish. We thrust 
people into marriage and forbid them 
with fearful penalties to learn any 
way of controlling their own fertility. 
We do almost no “single, sensible, and 
deliberate thing to make family life 
a success. And still the family sur- 
vives. It has survived all manner of 
stupidity. It will survive the appli- 
cation of intelligence. It will not 
collapse because the home is no 
longer the scene of drudgery and 
wasted labor or because children are 
reared to meet modern civilization. It 
will not collapse because women have 
become educated, or because they 
have attained a new self-respect.” 
And now Mr. Monahan: “The 
‘most remarkable phenomenon,’ etc., 
(the position of woman in America) 
is simple enough when you look at 
it in the right way. New York City 
offers unequalled advantages for 
studying it. It is the most feminized 








For Sale 


Attractive Home 
At 3002 La Salle Ave., Cor. 30th St. 


Fight rooms, hardwood floors, furnace, 
large closets, porch lavatory, garage, shrub- 


bery, lawn, trees, Lot 50x150. 


For investment purposes. 


At rear of lot, 


adjoining wide alley, 2-Story flat building 
could be erected, facing 30th Street. 


Price $7200---Terms to Suit 


Apply 114 East 4th St., Care The Graphic 


of Wee. =. | great cities of the world and 
therefore the flightiest, the most ir- 
rational and the least given to serious 
things. It lives for the day without 
thought of the morrow. It will pres- 
ently. have lost the tradition of great 
men. By way of compensation, it is 
developing an epicene type which 
unites the weakness of both sexes—a 
sort of man-woman conspicuous in all 
foolish and febrile agitations (eugen- 
ics, prohibition, female suffrage, ehe:). 
Whence comes all this? I think main- 
ly through the enlistment of women 
in journalism, magazine work and 
other avocations of the sort. The 
American woman could not stand the 
strong wine of publicity; she was 
made drunken therewith, and her 
sickness 1s upon us. And yet, in the 
beginning at least, she was a passive 
agent in the hands of men. She has 
been exploited by crafty publishers, 
by taddists, by fanatics and other ad- 
vance agents of the Millennium. It 
would task the skill and patience of a 
Balzac to expose the ramifications, 
the wheels within wheels, the plots 
and counter-plots, and the various 
complexities of the real woman’s 
question.’ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 19, 1914. 

Non-coal. 021188 


NOTICE is hereby given that Harry 
Aaron Scott, whose post-office address 
is 323 E. 5th Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 11th day of Decem- 
ber, 1913, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 021188, to 
purchase the SW\¥%, NEY, Section SS 
Township 1 S., Range 17 W., B. Meri- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, ove; 
and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law, " at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated 
at $50.00 and the land $50.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
rnent on the 8th day of September, 1914, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. &. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, Calif., at 11:00 
A. M. 


Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate q 
contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 


So | FRANK BUREN, Register, 


—— 


CITATION 


In the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of 
Los Angeles. 

In the Matter of the Estate of Mar- 
garet Asbury, Deceased. 

The People of the State of California 

To Wallace Irven -Brooks, Adminis- 
trator of the above entitled estate— 

By order of this Court you are here- 
by cited and required to appear before 
the Judge of this Court in the Court 
House in the County of Los Angeles, 
State of California, at the Court Room 
of Department No. 2 on Thursday, the 
10th day of September, 1914, at 2 o’clock 
P. M. of that day, then and there to 
show cause, if any you have, why 
your letters of administration should 
not be revoked. You are also hereby 
cited to appear at the same time and 
place and make your account and re- 
port of your care and administration 
of said estate, and you are notified that 
by order of this Court your powers as 
administrator have been suspended un- 
ti] this matter can be heard, according 
tf the petition of A. B. Shaw, JE on 

e. 

WITNESS, the Hon. Lewis R. Works, 
Judge of the Superior Court of the 
County of Los Angeles, with the seal 
of said Court affixed, this 18th day of 
August, 1914, 

(Seal) 

Attest: H. J. LELANDE, Clerk. 


By H. H. Doyle, Deputy. 


CERTIFICATE OF BUSINESS 
FICTITIOUS FIRM NAME 


The undersigned hereby certifies that 
he is conducting an Advertising and 
Publishing business at No, 114 East 
Fourth Street, on the Southeast corner 
of Fourth and Main Streets, in the City 
of Los Angeles, County of Los Angeles, 
State of California, under the fictitious 
name of “Los Angeles Graphie.” That 
he is the sole owner of said business, 
and that his residence is 169 Franklin 
Street, Pasadena, California. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and seal, this Tenth day 
of August, 1914. 

(Seal) SAMUEL TRAVERS CLOVER. 

State of California, County of Los 
Angeles, ss. 

On this Tenth day of August in the 
year One Thousand@ Nine Hundred 
Fourteen A. D., before me, Horace 
Donnell, a Notary Public in and for 
said County of Los Angeles, State of 
California, residing therein, duly com- 
missioned and sworn, personally ap- 
peared Samuel Travers Clover, person- 
ally known to me to be the person 
whose name is subscribed to the with- 
in instrument, and acknowledged to me 
that he executed the same. 

In Witness Whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and affixed my official 
seal, the day and year in this certifi- 
cate first above written. 

~{Seal) HORACE DONNELL, 
Notary Public, in and for the County of 

J.os Angeles, State of California. 

(Aug. 29] 








Although locally there has been no 
change worth mentioning, the ~eneral 
financial situation has become a little 
clouded this week, as a result of pre- 
dictions that the European war will 
he prolonged for several years. These 
predictions are not new, however, and 
the more optimistic students of the 
conflict are still inclined to believe 


that it will be short-lived. 


New York bankers have been wrest- 
ling with the problem of finding a 
satisfactory wav to handle foreign ex- 
chance, and with this ditfhcult’ re- 
moved, there should be improvement. 
Paralysis has afflicted the foreign ex- 
change market ever since the war be- 
ean. About $5,000,000 of New York 
city obligations fall due the first week 
in September, and will be met by the 
purchase of exchange in the Gotham 
market. 

Wheat has again advanced in Chi- 
cago, but other commodities affected 
1 Eurove’s troubles are easier. [Fre- 
quent commlaints of the shortage o! 
certain articles needed in manufac- 
turing are heard from all sides. 

Money rates are reported to be 
hardenine in various sections of the 
country, loans being made at as high 
as 9 per cent, it is said. Here, how- 
ever, no change has been recorded. 
The volume of the city’s business, as 
evidenced b« bank clearings, is stead- 
ily increasing from week to week. as 
well as over the same period last 
year, in the last ten days. 

Little has been done in the wa~ vi 
rean--” the exchanges, excent to 
discuss the proposition. San Fran- 
cisco’s Minine and Oil exchanse has 
been holding sessions, however. 
Among the local stocks which are 
quoted in the northern c* are Union 
Oil, Associated Oik Amalgamated, 
Caribou, National Pacific and United 
Oil. Trades are few and far be- 
tween. Union was quoted one dav 52 
bid at 53, which althouch consider- 
ably below the price at which it closed 
here the end of July, is still better 
than reported quotations in the in- 
terim before the onenin of the San 
Francisco exchange. Amalgamated 
is about $75 bid. 

Associated is holding its own at $34 
to $35. National Pacific has strength- 
ened owing to the success of the rem- 
edial oil-land-leasing bill in congress. 
While not a positive criterion on the 
price of local stocks, owing to the 
fact that the market is not made for 
any with the exception of Associated, 
the San Francisco quotations give a 
fair idea of their market value. 

Los Angeles Investment company 
has decided to discontinue the pur- 
chase of past-due gold notes at 95 
per cent. of their par value after Aug- 
ust 31, owing to the decrease in the 
fund available for that purpose. Since 
June first cash to the amount of $320,- 
503 has been used in the purchase of 
the past-due notes. More than $500,- 
000 in past due notes has been taken 
up, the remainder of the payments for 
this ammount being made in new notes 
bearing 6 per cent. interest. The com- 
pany will continue retiring past-due 
notes by the plan of giving 40 per 
cent. cash and new notes for the re- 
mainder. 


Banks and Banking 


Urgent demand made by the banks 
of the country for national bank notes 
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in an effort to increase their circula- 
tion to the limit, which was $350,000,- 
000 less than what they were entitied 
to August 1, has had the effect of put- 
ting out what ts called “uncured” 
notess™ AS aprule the United@ States 
Treasury does not put ott national 
bank notes until five or six weeks 
after they have been printed. In the 
present movement much of the cur- 
rency, especially for the smaller banks 
which do not keep printed stocks oa 
hand in the treasury, has been sent 
out almost direct from the press of 
the bureau of engraving and nrinting. 
These “uncured” notes being fresh. 
smear easily, and the inevitable result 
will be, it is said, that much of this 
money will find its way back in the 
treasury for redemption long before 
the ordinary life of cured and crisp 
paper notes. 


Senator Smoot called up his silver 
purchase bill a few days ago after re- 
porting it favorably from the commit- 
tee on finance, and asked unanimous 
consent for its immediate consider- 
ation on the ground that it was an 
emergency measure. Objection was 
made by Senator Bristow, of Kansas, 
and the bill went over. It provides 
for the purchase by the government 
of 15,000,000 ounces of silver from the 
American mines so as to offset the 
loss of the European market due to 
the war. I see no reason why the 
vovernment should buy silver anv 
more than it should buy wheat or cot- 
ton,” said Senator Bristow. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey makes the following state- 
ment: “The Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) may be compelled, on 
account of the interruption of foreign 
commerce, resulting from the war 
situation in Europe, to materially cur- 
tail ifs output of all petroleum pro- 
ducts. This sudden loss of market, 
coupled with the very tfarge accumu- 
lated socks of finished products now 
on hand, will necessarily limit their 
ability to purchase crude oil. At the 
moment it is impossible to say to 
what extent and how long this unfor- 
tunate condition will continue.” 

It is believed by expert economists 
that the European war will cost the 
people of the United States $1,000,- 
000,000. To meet this condition, it is 
believed congress must levy a special 
tax. By making smaller incomes tax- 
able than now are reached under the 
law, millions would be added to the 
national treasury each year. But it 
would be a year before there could 
be a cash realization on the income 
tax, it is pointed out, and an ener- 
eency war tax may be expected, say 
the leaders in congress. This 1s ex- 
pected to take the form of a com- 
pulsory stamp purchase, the stamps 
to be put on all their papers by writ- 
ers of checks, makers of notes, con- 
veyances of land, and persons trans- 
acting such business. The sweeping 
from the seas of practically all the 
commerce on which the United States 
has been collecting $1,000,000 a day 
for many years means something. 
Sup. Lists 5-778, -826, and 
~864 “K’? W.E.M. 


4-354a 
RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST 
Notice is hereby given that the lands 
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AJ ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


LN N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


August 29, 1914 


OFFICERS. 

J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
H. 8S. McKEE, Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.06. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 





ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
S. W Cor. Third and Main 


OMMeERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 





A. J. WATERS, President. 

E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 
Profits, $700,000. 


W. A. BONYNGRE, President. 
R. S. HEATON, Cashier. 

Capital, $300,000. Surplus 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 





and 





IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W, Cor. Seventh and Spring 


L“ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


L Corner Fourth and Main 


MA ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


i 45S. E. Cor. Third and Spring 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W.T S. HAMMOND, Cashier 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus & Prof- 
its, $2,502,664; Deposits, $20,000,000. 


1. W. HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 





described below, embracing 13.82 acres. 
within the Santa Barbara National 
Iforest, California, will be subject to 
settlement and entry under the provi- 
sions of the homestead laws of the 
United States and the act of June 11, 
1906 (34 Stat., 233), at the United 
States land office at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on October 15, 1914. Any set- 
tler who was actually and in good faith 
claiming any of said lands for agricul- 
tural purposes prior to January 1, 1906, 
and has not abandoned same, has a 
preference right to make a homestead 
entry for the lands actually occupied. 
Said lands were listed upon the appli- 
cations of the persons mentioned below, 
who have a preference right subject to 
the prior right of any such settler, 
provided such settler or applicant is 
qualified to make homestead entry and 
the preference right is exercised prior 
to October 15, 1914, on whoch date the 
lands will be subject to settlement and 
entry by any qualified person. The 
lands are as follows: A strip 40 feet 
wide, containing 1.06 acres, excepting 
from List 5-778, within Sec. 11, T. 4 N., 
R. 13 W., S. B. M., described by metes 
and bounds, as follows: Beginning at 
a point 10 chains west of the southeast 
corner of the NW of Sec. 11, extend- 
ing thence 20 feet on each side of a 
line running N. 21° E., 9 chains; thence 
WN. 31° E., 2.67 chains; thence N. 51° 
Heyee.oo Chains; thence N. 71° E:, 3.238 
chains to where the end of the strip 
closes on the boundary of List 5-778, 
listed upon the application of Fred W. 
Acton, California; Sup. List 
5-778. A Strip 40 feet wide, containing 
3.09 acres, excepted from List 5-779, 
within Sec. 20, T. 4 N., R. 15 W., de- 
scribed by metes and bounds, as fol- 
lows: Beginning at a point 20 feet 
noith of the southeast corner of the 
NEY of SEY, Sec. 20, extending thence 
20 feet on each Side of a line running 
N. 69° W., 15 chains; thence N. 59° W., 
36 chains, to where the strip closes on 
the boundary of List 5-779, listed upon 
the application of Burrett Morrell, Sur- 
rey, California; Sup. List 5-779. A strip 
30 feet wide, containing 2.07 acres, ex- 
cepted from List 5-788, within Sec. 5, 
T. 4 N., R. 12 W., described by metes 
and bounds, as follows: Beginning at 
a point 8.75 chains east of the north- 
west corner of the SE% of Sec. 5, ex- 
tending thence 15 feet on each side of a 
line running 8S. 9 chains; thence §S. 43° 
45’ ¥5., 9 chains; thence §& 30° 45’ E., 
5.57 chains; thence 8. 14° E., 5 chains; 
thence §S. 27° 45’ E., 17 chains to the 
place where the end of the strip closes 
on the boundary line of the tract listed 
under Jist 5-788, listed upon the ap- 
plication of George J. Blum, Acton, 
California; Sup. List 5-788. A strip 40 
feet wide, containing 3.89 acres, ex- 
cepted from List 5-826, within Sec. 36, 
T. 5 N., R. 17 W., described by metes 
and bounds, as follows: Beginning at 
a point 20 feet east of the quarter cor- 
ner on the south line of Sec. 36, ex- 
tending thence 20 feet on each side of 
a line running N. 28.50 chains; thence 
N. 24° E., 35 chains to the place where 
the end of the _ strip 
boundary line of List 5-826, listed upon 
the application of Mrs. Anna R. Rose, 
Newhall, California; List Sup. 5-826. 
A strip 30 feet wide, containing 3.71 
acres, excepted from List 5-864, within 
Sec. 34, T. 5 N., R. 17 W., described by 
metes and bounds, as follows: Begin- 
ning at a point 8 chains west of quar- 
ter corner on south line of Sec. 34, ex- 
tending thence 15 feet on each side of 
a line running N. 5° E., 40.25 chains; to 
the place where the end of the strip 
closes on the boundary line of List 
5-864: Beginning again at a point 15 
feet east of the southwest corner of 
Sec. 34, extending thence 15 feet on 
each side of a line running N. 20 chains; 
thence N. 18° E.; 21.30 chains, to the 
place where the end of the strip closes 
on the boundary line of the tract listed 
under List 5-864, listed upon the apnli- 
eation of Eugene LB. Hegyi, 1465 Logan 
Street, Los Angeles, California; List 
5-864, supplemental. July 18, 1914. D. 
K. PARROTT, Acting Assistant Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. 


closes on the. 


Sup. Lists 5-841, -1148, -1342, and -1472 
“Kk” W.E.M. 


4-354a 


RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST 


Notice is hereby given that the lands 
described below, embracing 5.76 acres, 
within the Angeles National Forest, 
California, will be subject to settle- 
ment and entry under the provisions 
of the homestead laws of the United 
States and the act of June 11, 1906 (34 
sStat., 2383), at the United States land 
office at Los Angeles, California, on 
October 15, 1914. Any settler who was 
actually and in good faith claiming 
any of said lands for agricultural pur- 
poses prior to January 1, 1906, and has 
not abandoned same, has a preference 
right to make a homestead entry for 
the lands actually occupied. Said lands 
were listed upon the applications of the 
persons mentioned below, who have a 
preference right subject to the prior 
right of any such settler, provided such 
settler or applicant is qualified to make 
homestead entry and the preference 
right is exercised prior to October 15, 
1914, on which date the lands will be 
Subject to settlement and entry by any 
qualified person. The lands are as fol- 
lows: <A strip of land 30 feet wide, 
containing 1.18 acres, excepted from 
List 5-841, described by metes and 
bounds, as follows: Beginning at a 
point 5 chains south of the northeast 
corner Of Sec. 12, extending thence 13 
feet on each side of a line running N. 
&5° W., 20.50 chains, to the place where 
the end of the strip closes on the 
boundary line of the tract listed, within 
secs 12, “TP: N., R. 8 W., listed upon 
the application of Arthur Duncan, Ca- 
jon, California; List Sup. 5-841. A strip 
of land 30 feet wide, containing 1.95 
acres, excepted from List 5-11438, within , 
Sec. 24, T. 4 N., R. 9 W., described by 
metes and bounds as follows: Begin- 
ning at a point 25 chains north of the 
southwest corner of Sec. 24, extending 
thence 15 feet on each side of a line 
running 8. 69° E., 43 chains; tomthe 
rlace where the end of the strip closes 
on the boundary line of List 5-1143, 
listed upon the application of Charles 
A. Caldwell, Palmdale, California; Sup. 
List 56-1143. A strip of land 33 feet 
wide, containing 2.50 acres, excepted 
from List 5-1342, within Sec. 17, T. 3 
N., R. 14 W., described by metes and 
bounds, as follows: Beginning at a 
point 7.70 chains north of the south- 
east corner of the SWY% of NEY, Sec. 
17, extending thence 16% feet on each 
side of a line running S. 88° W., 1.25 
chains; thence N. 58° W., 3.18 chains: 
thence N. 12° W., 3.55 chains; thence 
N. 26° E., 0.95 chains; thence N. 6° 
W., 1.18 chains; thence N. 69° W., 1.86 
chains; thence §S. 85° W., 1.59 chains: 
thence §, 53° W., 4.05 chains thence S., 
Bie W.,'6.80 chains; thence N. 77° AV., 
4.36 chains; thence N. 49° W., 1.13 
chains; thence N. 66° W., 1.76 chains; 
thence N. 15° W., 2.80 chains; ‘thence 
S. 838° W., 1.72 chains; thence S. 65°? 
W., 2.50 chains; thence N. 87° W., 3.76 
chains; thence N. 36° W.,3%31 chains: 
thence N. 82° W., 1.90 chains; thence 
N. 32° W., 2.40 chains; thence N. 54°? 
W., 3.20 chains, to the place where the 
end of the strip closes on the boundary 
line of List 5-1342, listed upon the ap- 
plication of William J. White, 1252 
East 45th Street, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; List 5-1342, Supplemental. A strip 
of land 33 feet wide, containing 0.13 of 
an acre, excepted from List 5-1472, 
within Sec. 17, T. 2 N., R. 13 W., de- 
scribed by metes and bounds, as fol- 
lows: Beginning at a point 2 chains 
east of the southwest corner of the 
NEY of NW, Sec. 17, extending 
thence 16% feet on each side of a line 
running §S. 46° W., 2.60 chains, to the 
place where the end of the strip closes 
on the boundary line of the tract listed 
under List 5-1472, listed upon the ap- 
plication of H. F. Beauchamp, 452 North 
Virgil Avenue, Los Angeles, California, 
Sup. List 5-1472. July 18, 1914. D. K. 
PARROTT, Acting Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. 





$25.00 


LAKE TAHOE 
and “Back” 


$5.00 SIDE TRIP 
from Truckee — 
Stopovers allowed 
on all rail and 
Pullman tickets 
through Truckee. 


SUNSET 
OGDEN & SHASTA 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
212 West Seventh Street 


— Phones— 
Home 10171—Main 8322 


Station, Fifth and Central Av. 


New York | 
Chicago = 
Kansas City 
Omaha i. < 

uuncil Bluffs——_ 60.00 _ 


From Southern California Points 
West of and including Redlands 


ON SALE 
DAILY UNTIL OCTOBER 15 


Return Limit 
October 31, 1914 


Stopovers at Santa Barbara, Paso 
Robles, Hot Springs, Del Monte 
Junction, Santa Cruz, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Merced, Stockton, 
Sacramento, Auburn and points 
East. 


An Ideal Resort Where You Can Find 
Anything from “Roughing It” to 
Luxury. 


Camps and Hotels Advantageously 
Situated All Around the Lake. 


Fine Trout Fishing, Boating, Tramp- 
ing, Mountain Climbing, Hunting. 


There is no better place to spend 
your vacation, whether it be days, 
weeks or months. The altitude, 
clear, bracing mountain air and 
exercise, will give you an appe- 
tite and make you sleep and you 
will return to your work with 100 
per cent efficiency. 


°$108.50 
72.30 
60.00 
60.00 
Se. Paul Samer oo || 


and others 


On sale certain days in June, 


YW, y | July, August and September. 


iN jes to exosed Olt. 31, 1914. 


s phone. Kasia Fe City Office 334 South 


Ps t : fi i. Byrne ‘Sirect eny time day or night. 


FOR SAL 


Well improved, forty-acre ranch 


in limits of El Centro. 


Two 


houses on property which is all 


in alfalfa, fruit and flowers. 


Fully 


covered by water stock. Cement 
pool and pump for drinking water. 


Ready for Subdivision 
Price $25,000 


Address: Box W, Graphic Office, 


114 East Fourth Street, 


Angeles, Cal. 


fees, 2: eae eal 
Security 


for Savings 
a Certainty! 


The unusual strength and sta- 
bility of the SECURITY are 
due primarily to the nature of 
its assets. 


The conservatism of its invest- 
ments has attracted over Eighty 
Eight Thousand individuals, 
who wish their savings to be 
placed beyond even the remot- 
est possibility of chance and 
speculation while earning a lib- 
eral rate of interest. 

In all its twenty-five years un- 
der practically the same man- 
agement, the SECURITY has 
always placed safety before 
profit in the employment of its 
depositors’ funds. 


GURIITY TRUsSEt 
& SAVINGS BAN K. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 
Resources $46,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


Los 


VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


are now in order and your at- 
tention is invited to the greatly 
reduced round trip fares to 


EASTERN CITIES 


including many from Salt Lake 
City to the Atlantic coast. 
Good going on certain days in 
August and September, and for 
return until October 3lst. Then 
there are the Wonderlands 


YELLOWSTONE AND 
GLACIER PARKS 

which you should visit. Ask for 
a booklet about them, and full 
informaation at 601 So. Spring 


St., Los Angeles, or any other 
office of the 


Salt Lake Route 





5 WOLUMES—$1.25 
») Volume Standard 


Sets of Books in a Sale—Monday, August 3 | 
at $1.25 Set 
—Dickens Stevenson | —vDcott 
—Hugo —Kipling —Caine 
and many others 
Monday, August 31 
—A Great Day At Bullock's 


Boys’ and Girls’ Books at Half Price 
50c to $2.00 Values---a long list 


Famous “Beauties of Friendship” and “All That's 
Lovely” series of 50c Gift Books---always 50c now 25c 


A wonaerful lot of Illustrated Books for the 
Little Folks---at_ 10c 


—“Bullock’s for Books™ 
‘Monday, August 31 





